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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


Causes of the General Diffusion of 
Knowledge in Scotland, and Means 
for producing a Similar Effect in 
the United States. 


6 ki AT the poorer clafs of people 
are generally better educated 
in Scotland than in any other country, 
has been often remarked. But, al- 
though the truth of this remark is 
almoft univerfally admitted, the caufe 
of this extention of knowledge is, 
in this country, very imperfectly un- 
derftood. That it muft be owing to a 
cheapnefs in the acquilition of learn- 
ing is obvious; but the caufes of this 
cheapnefs are not fo apparent. Con- 
vinced that information on this head 
will be ufeful, inafimuch as it will 
fuggeft hints for improvements among 
ourfelves ; 1 am perfuaded that it 
will be acceptable to the readers of 
your ufeful mifcellany, and have 
therefore endeavoured to throw to- 
gether fuch ideas on the fubjed as 
refult from my enquiries and perfonal 
obfervation. 

Scotland is divided into between 
feven and eight hundred diftricts, 
ufually termed parifhes. In each of 
thefe is appointed one or more public 
fchool-mafters, according to its popu- 
lation. To each of thefe fchool-ma{- 
ters is allowed a fimall falary, of from 
fifteen to thirty pounds fterling ; and 
commonly a dwelling and fchool- 
houfe, with an exemption from dif, 
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trict taxes: in confideration of which 
they are bound to inftruct all the 
children of their refpeGtive parithes 
who choofe to pay a fmall, fixed, 
quarterly fee and attend their {chools. 
In country parifhes this quarterly fee 
does not exceed two fhillings and fix 
pence fterling, or four fhillings and two 
pence Pennfylvania currency ; and, in 
the cities and populous towns, it is 
equal to about one dollar and ten 
cents. 

The falary of the tutor is drawn 
from a tax laid on the proprie- 
tors of the land in the parifh, who 
pay in proportion to their poffeffions. 
The {mallnefs of the falary will thow 
how trifling is the burthen on the 
land-holder, when compared with its 
advantageous effects. 

In the country thefe teachers are 
generally elected by the proprietors 
of the land, and muft be qualified 
to teach their pupils the Englith lan- 
guage grammatically, writing, arith- 
metic, &c. In cities and towns they 
are ufually ele&ted by the magiftrates ; 
and, as there are generally twoor more 
of thefe tutors in a town, to each 
is ‘afligned a particular department. 
One teaches reading, writing, &c. 
another the Latin, &c. In Edinburgh, 
for inftance, there are nine: the fala- 
ries of thefe are paid out of the city 
revenues. When a vacancy occurs, an 
advertifement is inferted in the. pub- 
lic newfpapers, giving notice that, 
for the purpofe of filling up this va- 
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cancy, on a certain fpecified day a 
meeting avill be held at the town- 
hall, to which candidates are invited. 
Here they produce {pecimens of their 
abilities, and the eletors determine 
who is beft calculated for the im- 
portant office. 

Thus is learning placed within the 
reach of the pooreft people in Scot- 
land. The fyftem is univerfal, and 
hence there are few inftances of pride 
or conceit keeping the children of 
thofe in better circumftances, from 
attending the public fchools. In the 
fame clafs are frequently found the 
fon of the laird, the farmer, and the 
plowman’*. 

As an inftitution of this kind muft 
have a powerful influence over the 
public mind and morals ; as there is 
no infurmountable obftacle to fuch an 
eftablifhment, even improved, in this 
country ; as every friend to America 
mutt feel interefted in this particular ; 
and, as it is the duty of every indivi- 
dual to contribute his mite to the 
promotion of fo defirable an objec, I 
fhall venture, in a concife manner, 
to give a fketch of a plan which I 
believe would anfwer the purpofe ; 
hoping that it may induce a more 
able hand to give the fubject an am- 
ple difcuffion. 

First then, I would propofe that the 
legiflature of every ftate in the Union 
fhould enac& a law, direéting that an 
election fhould take place in each 
townfhip every two years, for one or 
more teachers, according to its extent 
and population ; that thefe teachers 
be elected by the heads of families; 
that they be allowed a yearly falary, 
not exceeding two hundred dollars 
each, to be paid by a tax laid on the 
Jand-holders of each townfhip, in pro- 
portion to their poffeffions ; and that 
every child be entitled to the inftruc- 
tion of the teacher of the townfhip, 
on paying one dollar per quarter. 

Secondly, That for every teacher 
fo appointed, a fum (fay five hundred 


* In Scotland a laird is a proprietor 
of land; a farmer is generally a tenant ; 
and a plowman a hired fervant, 


dollars) be drawn from the revenue 
of the ftate for the purpofe of pro- 
viding a comfortable dwelling and 
{chool-houfe. 

Téirdly, That after fuch buildings 
are, in the firft inftance, thus pro. 
vided, they be kept up forever, at 
the expence of the refpective town- 
fhips in which they are fituated. 

This plan would effectually prevent 
the ferious evils which refult from 
a very great defect in the mode 
purfued in Scotland. There the 
teachers are appointed for an inde- 
finite term of time; and, although 
they can abandon their charge at 
pleafure, they cannot be removed 
from the office but by an aétion at 
the civil law. Hence it has often 
happened that a teacher has difplay- 
ed a line of condu& which rendered 
him a very unfit preceptor of youth, 
without its being of that nature which, 
on a profecution, would deprive him 
of the office. Thus it frequently hap- 
pens, that the parifh fchool-mafier 
enjoys as a finecure, during his plea- 
fure, what was defigned for public 
utility, whilft the heads of families 
contribute, by fubfcriptions, a fum 
equal to the eftablifhed falary, and 
procure a more fuitable perfon to per- 
form the duties. 

But corporations, towns, and affo- 
ciations of well difpofed perfons, 
without limiting the pupils to any 
particular diftrict, may, at a fmall 
expence, eftablifh f{chools on a plan 
fimilar to that which I have propofed, 
and thus render infinite fervice to 
the country, even though the legifla- 
tures fhould take no meafures to have 
it generally adopted. 

Philadelphia, April 6th, 1798 

- 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
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iw is amufing to remark in what va- 

rious points of view the paffion of 

love has been confidered. I was lately 

perufing an author*, whofe theory 
* Darwin’s Zoonomia. Eratomania. 











had more novelty, and wore an air of 
greater paradox than I have hitherto 
met with. He is a phylician who 
makes a threefold clailification of 
difeafes. The two firft claffes are 
fafhioned on a new, but on no fantafti- 
cal model. If there be any truth in the 
cuftomary diftinétions, these are fuf- 
ficiently within the province of the 
medical art. Many of the articles 
that conftitute the third clafs have 
hitherto been ailigned to the mo- 
ralift. This writer, however, very 
gravely arrranges them in his cata- 
logue, annexes a technical defcrip- 
tion, and prefcribes the “ modus 
medendi.” 

Love then is a difeafe ? This affer- 
tion would, in moft cafes, induce 
laughter, an affection which this wri- 
ter has likewife denominated a dif- 
eafe. Iam not qualified to judge of 
the accuracy of this arrangement. 
With a certain licence of fpeech there 
feems, even to-the unlearned, no great 
impropriety in this appellation. The 
will is neceflarily guided and dire&t- 
ed by opinion. Opinions may be erro- 
neous or they may be conformable to 
truth. The influence of erroneous 
opinions on the will, may, in a popular 
or loofe fenfe, be termed a morbid 
influence ; but the difeafe in this cafe 
feems to adhere to the opinion, and 
not to the will. Wrong opinions origi- 
nate in various circumftances; but the 
will, when correct, acts in exact agree- 
ment with the opinion, be it wrong 
or right. Whatever be the deductions 
of fcience, therefore, it feems, in a 
popular view, abfurd to talk of love, 
ambition, pride of birth, and the like, 
as difeafes of volition. They are ma- 
ladies of the underftanding; of that 
faculty which compares, and not of 
that which operates with genuine 
force and in an healthful manner, 
when it operates An conformity with 
our opinions. 

According to this new mode of 
confidering the fubject, the world 
may, at prefent, be regarded as one 
vaft hofpital. Some men may be in- 
fected with a complication of difeafes, 
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but there is no ore who is wholly 
uninfected. Even phyficians them- 
felves, are far from enjoying an ex- 
emption. They, as well as the wretch 
who is tortured with gout or rheu- 
matifm are diftempered, but in a 
flighter degree or in a different man- 
ner. ; 

There is one difeafe in this cata- 
logue, which betides every animal 
without exception. Nay, it has fome- 
times been fuppofed to extend to the 
vegetable tribes. It recurs periodi- 
cally, and with a perfeverance truly 
wonderful. Great mental exertions 
may ward off its approaches for two 
or three fucceflive days, but, in gene- 
ral it vifits us at leaft once in twenty- 
four hours. The duration of the fits 
is lefs uniform than the periods of 
their recurrence. In fome cafes they 
laft twelve hours, in others, but more 
rarely, only four or fix. 

No difeafe can be conceived more 
terrible than this. Not to mention 
the inceflant return of the fits and 
their duration, which fwallows up one 
half or one third of our lives; the 
fymptoms that attend it are peculiarly 
depiorable. Our thoughts are at a 
ftand; or, if they proceed, they are 
full of deformity and incongruity. 
The inlets to knowledge are fhut up. 
We are blind; not from any material 
defect in the organ, but from the lofs 
of all power to raife our eye-lids. We 
can fmell, hear, feel, tafte nothing. 
We are bereaved of all power over 
our loco-motive mufcles. “The joints 
are powerlefs and relaxed, and we 
inevitably fink into a fupine or re- 
cumbent pofture. 

During the paroxyfins there is an 
abfolute ceffation of all pleafure, whe- 
ther of fenfation or refiection. We 
are able neither to ruminate on the 
paft, contemplate the prefent, nor an- 
ticipate the future. We are infenfible 
to all around us. The very confciouf- 
nefs of exiftence is fufpended. We 
are deprived of all that diftinguifhes 
us from ftocks or ftones. The faculty 
that affures us of our being under- 
goes a temporary annihilation. 

Pain 
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Pain and grief as well as pleafure 
and joy, depending for their exiftence 
on the operation of the mind and of 
the organs of fenfe, are of courfe 
equally excluded during the pa- 
roxyfins of this difeafe. If the mourn- 
ful condition of human beings were 
capable of exaggeration, no one cir- 
cumftance would refle& a more ghaftly 
hue upon it than this, that our ago- 
nies of mind and body frequently arife 
to fuch a pitch, that we feek relief 
in this temporary éxtin@tion of our 
confcioufnefs. Nay, it is frequently a 
topic of congratulation that this mi- 
ferable refuge is afforded us. There 
are certain artificial means by which 
the fits may be invited and prolonged. 
However incredible it might feem to 
creatures lefs imperfeétly conftituted, 
thefe means have, on numberlefs oc- 
cafions, been employed. Death has 
been imagined by fome to be a fimi- 
lar ftate of unconfcioufnefs, differing 
only in duration. Sufferings of one 
degree will recommend a ftate of tem- 
porary non-exiftence. Sufferings more 
intenfe have often impelled men to 
embrace ‘what they conceived to be 
a ftate of abfolute and endlefs non- 
exiftence. 

The recurrence of thefe paroxyfms 
is likewife neceflary to prevent death. 
We muft forego our confcioufnefs 
for a while that we may not lofe it 
altogether; or at leaft, that we may 
not lofe the poffeffion of it in our 
prefent form and with our prefent or- 
gans. In order to preferve our minds 
in a tolerably found and active ftate 
during the intervals, it is requifite 
that thefe paroxyfins fhould be regu- 
Jar and complete. This undoubtedly 
is true in the prefent ftate of the hu- 
man frame. Thus much may be faid 
of it, that injurious and inconvenient 
as it is, it excludes fomething that is 
worfe. 

No community of men in any age, 
of which hiftory has preferved the 
memory, have been exempt from this 
malady. Hence it is generally fup- 
pofed to be interwoven with the very 
conftitution gf a human being, and 





that men can no more hope to enjoy 
exemption from it than to increafe the 
number of their eyes or legs. This 
opinion has not been without Oppo- 
nents. Some have not only afferted 
this affection to be a morbid one, but 
have even ventured to infinuate that 
it is curable. The annals of medicine 
have furnifhed fome inftances of ex. 
emption from this malady. Numerous 
individuals, in every community, have 
éfcaped the other difeafes in this cata- 
logue. We meet with men whofe 
reafon is abfolutely cloudlefs, whofe 
appetites and paflions never tranfgrefs 
the limits of wifdom, and whofe de- 
fires are unalterably concentered in 
that which is truly good; but the cafes 
are indeed rare, fo rare that human 
hiftory does not furnifh more than 
two examples of men who were never 
vifited by the more pernicious ma- 
lady —Sleep. 

The fame obfervation may be made 
of love as of fleep. They are equally 
difeafes, that is, they are equally de- 
viations from the truth of things and 
the perfection of our nature; but 
they are difeafes whofe tendency it is 
to exclude difeafes ftill greater. 

To call love a difeafe is to impute 
it to fome error or defeét. This de- 
fe& is of a moral nature. It is evil in 
itfelf and not good. It is, in the 
fources whence it {prings, not a virtue 
but a vice. Mankind will be apt to 
be ftartled at this mode of confidering 
the paffions. That will not be readily 
efteemed criminal which all mankind, 
green or grey, foolifh or wife, meta- 
phyficians or poets, have combined to 
worfhip as the cement of fociety, the 
mother of humanizing arts, and the 
fofterer of focial duties. 

They will agree with this theorift 
in one thing. They will agree that 
this paflion, laudable and even necef- 
fary as it is, may be carried toa morbid 
excefs. Cafes may he eafily quoted in 
which love is the ruling pailion, and in 
which it cannot be denied to be a 
dangerous difeafe. 

A friend of mine loft his wife, after 
living ten years with her. Happily * 
ha 
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had no children, or rather perhaps, 
this was a want to be regretted. Filial 
regards might have precluded the 
confequences that took place. He fhut 
himfelf up in that which had ‘been 
their common chamber. He hung her 
picture againft the wall. He difpofed 
various trinkets and parts of drefs 
which had belonged to her, in places 
where they continually folicited his 
notice. His whole time was employ- 
ed in ruminating on his lofs. He ne- 
ver left the apartment longer than ten 
minutes at atimee He denied him- 
felf to all vifitants. His body was 
emaciated by grief, and this ftate of 
things terminated, at the end of three 
years, in his death. 

Henry Fairfax was my fchool-fel- 
low. At the age of eighteen he be- 
came enamoured of a girl, to whom 
he was clandeftinely married. One 
week after their nuptials they parted, 
the lady being obliged toreturn home. 
Her home was fome hundreds of miles 
diftant. She had previoutly imbibed 
the variolus contagion. Half the jour- 
ney was performed when the fnall 
pox appeared upon her, and in three 
days hurried her to the grave. Her 
companion and attendants were unac- 
quainted with the intereft which Fair- 
tax poffeffed in her life. An interval 
of excruciating doubt befel the lover. 
Accident at length apprized him of 
her fate. His difeafe fuddenly mount- 
ed to a crifiss He fought out her 
grave, and fhot himfelf at the foot of 
it. 

Poor Harry! I am forry that thy 
aim was ineffectual. Thou didit not 
deftroy thy life, but thy intelleé&ts were 
irreparably wounded. Many years haft 
thou occupied a cell in an hofpital. 
Squalid, naked, and emaciated—what 
a monument of ruin and of rafhnefs 
doft thou exhibit! Once a month I 
ufed to vifit thy drear abode. All 
traces of the paft, the images of kinf- 
men and of friends, are long fince 
effaced from thy memory. I vilit thee 
to con over the moft inftructive leifon 
that ever was afforded me, en the 


evil of unbridled paflion. 


Walter Wemys was contracted to 
a woman of a neighbouring county. 
Never was there fo fond a pair. Three 
months before the day fixed for their 
nuptials, his affairs compelled him to 
make a long journey. His abfence was 
prolonged beyond his expectation. 
Meanwhile letters, replete with ten- 
dernefs, were punctualiy exchanged. 
At length the lady fuddenly laid afide 
the pen. The lover’s impatience was 
extreme, and his forebodings terrible. 
He {peeded back to put an end to the 
torments of fufpenfe. He arrived at 
midnight atan inn, near the manfionof 
his miltrefs. The queftions, which fears 
for her lifedictated, were anfwered by 
information that three nights before, 
the lady folemnized her marriage 
with another. This matter being af- 
certained, the lover armed himfelf 
with piftols, gained accefs at the 
back door of the lady’s houfe, ex- 
plored the way foftly to her cham- 
ber, drew afide the curtains of her 
bed, and, contemplating a moment 
the fpectacle, lifted both piftols to his 
head. The loud difcharge, and his 
proftrate and mangled corpfe, were 
the firft teftimonials of his prefence. 

In all thefe cafes love furely was a 


difeafe. 
—_—— 
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From labour, health; from health, con- 
tentment {prings, 

Contentment opes the fource of every 
joy. BEATTIE’s MINSTREL. 


T has been faid by fome fhrewd 
obferver, that many men know 
when they have drunk too much, and 
many when they have not enough; but 
few know when they dave enough. 
I believe the fame remarks will very 
juftly apply to labour ; and it would 
be a happy thing, indeed, if we could 
hit the jult medium in our bodily, as 
well as mental exertions. Modera- 
tion, in thefe refpeéts, would be pro- 
ductive of very important advan- 
tages ; but, as I fear we may preach 
in 
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in vain to the fluggard, I fhall not 
at prefent attempt to reform his deep- 
rooted habits, but endeavour to give 
a few admonitions to the man of bufi- 
nefs—the man of the world, who is 
driving all before him, and who, if 
one might judge from his eagernefs 
to lay up treafure, expects to make 
this world his final abode. The phi- 
lofopher who fpends his days and 
nights in unremitting application to 
his ftudies, in my opinion, fhould be 
placed exactly ona level with the 
fearcher after worldly poffeffions ; 
they both appear to aét as if they ex- 
pected to live forever. 

A very intelligent obferver of hu- 
man nature, (one of the firft philan- 
thropifts Philadelphia could ever 
boalt of,) one day accofted an ac- 

waintance in the ftreet, who was fo 
full of -bufinefs, that he could not 


‘bear a moment’s interruption, with- 
‘out fhewing the greateft impatience. 


« My dear Sir, I am in a great hur- 
ry: Have you any particular bufinefs 
with me ?” “ Not much,” was the 
reply ; “ I only wifhed to afk my 
friend whetber be thought be should 
ever find time to die.” 

T never was more difagreeably af- 
fected by the fight of a picture, than 
by that of the famous Duns Scotus, 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
He is reprefented in the agonies of 
death, and finifhing fome favourite 
worke I do not pretend to judge 
whether it be what is called a good 
picture, but the impreffion it made on 
my mind, leads me to fuppofe that it 
ise The mixture of exhaufted na- 
ture, and a devouring eagernefs of 
attention, are exprefied in fuch a 
manner, that I could not regard the 
fcene without a degree of horror. 

If mankind would calmly and 
folidly confider the real importance 


of the bufinefs in which they are en- 


gaged, it is not probable they would 
be fo intemperate in their exertions. 
How forcibly and beautifully has the 
fublime and intetligent Young ex- 
pofed the nothingnefs of human 


~ purfuits. 


“ A foul immortal {pending all her fires, 

Watting ig ftrength in ftrenuous idle. 
nefs, 

Thrown into tumult, raptur’d or alarm'd, 

At aught this fcene can threaten, or in. 
dulge, 

Refembles ocean into tempeft wrought, 

To waft a feather, or to drown a fly. 


I hardly know any author who has 
given a better idea of the juit medium 
of Jabour than Pliny : | think his ex. 
preffions are—* I ufe juft fo much ex- 


“ercife and ftudy, as to keep me con. 


ftantly employed without fatiguing 
myfelf.” But I have lately met with 
a modern author, of our own coun- 
try, a fimple farmer, but a true phi- 
lofopher, whofe ideas on labour coin- 
cide fo entirely with my own, that I 
fhall conclude this paper with a quo- 
tation from him. 

* Having from my childhood been 
ufed to bodily labour for a living, I 
may exprefs my experience therein. 
Right exercife affords an innocent 
pleafure in the time of it, and pre- 
pares us to enjoy the fweetnefs of 
reft; but from the extremes each 
way arife inconveniences. 

“© Moderate exercife opens the 
pores, gives the blood a lively circula- 
tion, and the better enables us to 
judge rightly refpeGing that portion 


of labour which is the true medium. 


-* The fowls of the air fow not, nor 


gather into barns, yet our Heavenly 
Father feedeth them,’—nor do I be- 
lieve that infinite goodnefs and power 
would have allotted labour to us, had 
he not feen that it was proper for us 
in this life. 

* Idle men often are a burthen to 
themfelves ; neglect the duty they 
owe to their families; and become 
burthenfome to others alfo. 

“ As outward labour, direfted by 
the wifdom from above, tends to cur 
health, and adds to our happinefs in 
this life ; fo, on the contrary, enter- 
ing upon it in a felfifh fpirit, and pur- 
fuing it too long, or too hard, hatha 
contrary effect. 

“ T have obferved that too much 
labour not only makes the underftand- 
ing dull, but fo intrudes upon the has- 

mony 
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mony of the body, that after ceafing 
from our toil, we have another to 
pafs through, before we can be fo 
compofed as to enjoy the fweetnefs of 
reft. 

“As laying out bufinefs, more 
than is confiftent with pure wifdom, 
is an evil, fo this evil frequently leads 
into more. ‘Too much bufinefs leads 
to hurry : In the hurry and toil too 
much ftrong drink is often ufed ; and 
hereby many proceed to noife and 
wantonnefs ; and fome though more 
confiderate, do often fuffer lofs as to 
a true compofednefs of mind.” 


———- 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF THEATRIC 
EXHIBITIONS. 


[T° afcertain the tendency of plays 

is by no means difficult. There 
is no more powerful mode of winning 
the attention, and {waying the paf- 
fions of mankind. Mental power is 
quite a different contideration from 
the moral application of that power. 
Genius affords no fecurity from error. 
The writers of plays have been gene- 
rally neceffitous and profligate. They 
have therefore written under the in- 
fluence of wrong coneeptions of duty 
and happinefs ; and, in order to effect 
their purpofe, which was gain, have 
deemed themfelves obliged to hu- 
mour the caprices and pamper the 
vicious appetites, of thofe who fre- 
quent thefe fpectacles. 

This furely is no inequitable ftate- 
ment of the motives of dramatic 
writerss A very flight acquaintance 
with plays will convince us that this 
is the fat. It is equally eafy to ac- 
count for it : Nay, the circumftances 
of mankind have been fuch as to ren- 
der this effet unavoidable. Our 
pieces are the productions of Britith 
writers. ‘That this nation is luxuri- 
ous and corrupt; that the progrefs 
of commerce and refinement have 
widely diffufled the plagues of luxury 
and poverty; that thofe clafles of 
the people who chiefly frequent the 
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theatre are the opulent and voluptu- 
ous on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the ignorant and debauched, 
will furely be readily admitted. That 
dramatic writers have feldom been 
diftinguifhed by purity of morals ; 
that they have written to fupply their 
pecuniary cravings, and have there- 
fore ftudiouily accommodated them- 
felves to the circumftances of the 
times and the tafte of their audience, 
is no lefs inconteftible. 

All the world have combinedeto 
idolize the genius of Shakefpeare, but 
no one, that I know of, has applaud- 
ed the re€titude of his morals. His 
pieces tend to fhake the foul; to en- 
chain the attention ; and to captivate 
our fympathy. What then? If they 
furnifh incitement to ill ; obfcure our 
moral difcernment ; and deprave our 
appetites and paflions, their tendency 
may be fafely pronounced to be inju- 
rious. Our judgment may applaud 


-the fortunate invention and ikilful 


contexture of characters and inci- 
dents, but thefe properties are per- 
fectly confiftent with the property of 
foftering our felfith paflions and per- 
verting our moral principles. 

The tendency of a literary com- 
pofition is variable. It may produce 
oppolite effects in different perfons or 
ditferent circumftances. The dramas 
of this poet may be read, by fome, 
with benefit. The worft book that 
ever was invented, may afford, to 
fome minds, plentiful and valuable 
inftruétion ; but the prefent queftion 
refpe&ts the influence of theatrical 
exbibitions. What benefit does an 
audience, as audiences are ufually 
conftituted, derive from the perfor- 
mance of Hamlet or Othello ? 

But Shakefpeare is only one in a 
very extenfive catalogue. The feries 
of plays commonly exhibited, exclu- 
five of thofe of Shakefpeare, begins 
at the reign of Charles the Se- 
cond. The enormous corruption of 
manners at that period, and the 
confequent corruptions of the drama 
are notorious. Noone will be the 
champion of thefee So far as the 
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pieces of that age are now performed, 
it will be readily admitted that their 
tendency is hurtful. 

It is commonly obferved that the 
plays of a later period are lefs impure. 
It muft be owned that manners have 
improved fince that period, but the 
improvement is extremely light. 
The tragedies are pompous, and, to 
the majority of theatrical {pectators, 
totally unmeaning- Kings and no- 
bles, of fome remote age, and acting 
upon maxims foreign to the experi- 
ence of men of the prefent times and 
of middling claffes, fpeaking a lan- 
guage as unintelligible as Greek, 
and raving about thrones and mif- 
treffes, are not very edifying exam- 
ples to the multitude. The come- 
dies are ftrings of incidents occurring 
among perfons of a polifhed rank in 
fociety, interlarded with the blunders 
of the ignorant, and the vices of the 
poor; and embellifhed with {purious 
or obfcene wit. The farces are replete 
with broad mirth, low buffoonery, 
and pictures, which for their vulgarity 
and grofinefs, are well adapted to 
the tafte af the majority of play- 

TSe 

What is the tendency of thefe? 
Do they inculcate the virtues of tem- 
perance and fortitude? Do they con- 
tribute to exalt and purify the focial 
affections, and make us fagacious to 
difcern, and fedulous to purfue the 
general good? Do they rectify our 
miftaken notions of virtue and duty, 
and fupply us with incitements to the 
practice of it? Or do they, on the 
contrary, generate the luft of power 
and riches, and diffule the poifon of 
diffipaticn and voluptuoufnefs? Thefe 
gueftions are ealily anfwered. It is 
fufficiently manifeft that the influence 
of thefe exhibitions, fo far as that 
influence ought to be afcribed to the 
nature of the fcene exhibited, is 
hurtful to morals and happinefs, 

The trade of an actor is a trade of 
a very uncommon kind. Some have 
imagined, that {kill in it implies a 
great degree of intellectual excel- 


~ Jence; but it muft be obferved, that 


various characters are introduced 
upon the ftage, and various fituations 
and paflions depicted. Juftly to fulfil 
his part in a// thefe cannot imply the 
same degree of excellence in an aétor, 
The fame energy of mind, and variety 
of acquifitions cannot be neceffary in 
the queen and her chambermaid, in 
the hero and his valet. Mimicry and 
a memory tolerably tenacicus, when 
employed upon founds and poftures, 
sis all that this profeflion requires 
from moft of its difciples. As to the 
general powers of reafoning, pre. 
fence of mind, and depth of know. 
ledge in literature and the fciences, 
which the higher walks of acting re. 
quire, it is fufficient to appeal to ex. 
perience. This will teach us that a 
man may counterfeit the jealous 
Moor, the addrefsful lover, and the 
polithed gentleman, whofe ftock of 
original capacity and acquired capa- 
city is not only flender but contempti- 
ble, This is no topic of conjecture: 
No fact is lefs liable to uncertainty 
and cavil than this. 

As to the morals of actors, this 
likewife is matter of daily and fami- 
liar obfervation, For whatever rea- 
fon, certain it is that fome fpecies 
of difgrace is annexed to this profef, 
fion. It is eafy to conceive what in- 
fluence this circumftance muft have 
upon their characters. Some influence 
muft doubtlefs be afcribed to the pro- 
perties of the fcene. It will be fup- 
pofed, that men cannot utter fentir 
ments with propriety and energy, 
without their leaving fome impreflion 
on their minds. We fhall not deny 
the reality of this influence, but in 
the firft place, it is in itfelf {mall ; 
fecondly, it is counteracted and fwal- 
lowed up by oppofite influences, 
Actors, by being huzzaed to by an 
ailembly, the greater, or at leaft the 
more clamorous part of whichis 
mere mob, become ilaves to a prepof- 
terous and exorbitant vanity; they 
egregioufly over-rate their own mer 
rits, and the merits of that profeilion 
to which they are devoted. Nothing 
fo much excites the furprife of the in- 

experienced, 
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i theatre. Let us fum up the effecis 
flowing from the nature of the fcene, 
from our previous knowledge of the 
actors, from the light, heat, and 
confinement of a peeled room. Let 
us. examine whether all thefe do not 
contribute to one end—the deprava- 
tion of our. health and morals. Let 
us recollect, that the complex im- 
preflion we derive from attendance on 
the theatre is owing, in great part, 
to other. fights than thofe we fee upon 
the ftage, and other actions than thofe 
that are there performed. The actors 
are a {mall part of thofe whofe fea- 
tures and deportment are expofed to 
our obfervation, and whofe conduct 
is to ferve as models and examples 
for ourfelves. A young girl is feated 
in a fide-box: On one fide is the ftage ; 
on the other fide is the gallery; and 
before her is the pit. Which of thefe 
occupies moft of her attention, and 
influences moft powerfully her fenti- 
ments? Which occupies the largeft 
fhare in. producing that impreilion 

which fhe carries away with her? 

It has {c metimes been urged in 
favour of theatres, that there are 
other recreations more injurious, but 
which the theatre fuperfedes. It has 
been faid, that time and money fpent 
at the play-houfe would be {pent at 
brothels and taverns, if theatres were 
unknown. This is a miftake. The 
play-houfe has ever been found to be 
an avenue to the taverns and the 
ftews. The habits of diflipation and 
expence which this amufement has 
an evident tendency to fofter, are 
favourable to all the more flagitious 
mifapplications of our time. 

It may however be admitted, that 
fome other places of refort are worse 

: than this; but that concefhion is of 
no importance. Does it appear that 
this is the neagh 8 sfenmmnng an 

ual portion of time money! It 

not a fufficient vindication of our 

conduct to fay, that another mode 

of .a&ion would -7 preniive of 

ftill greater injury. It is our duty to 

— the beft means for the beft pur- 
Se 
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If it be further admitted that the 
theatre diverts the fteps of fome men 
from more flagitious paths, it follows, 
that with regard to thefe men the 
community is benefited. But what 
fhall we fay of thofe fpe&tators whom 
a theatre withholds, not from worfe, 
but from better methods of employ- 
ment? The utmoft indeed that can 
be inferred from this reafoning is, 
that it may be proper to licenfe’ thefe 
eftablifhments, but not that it is pro-* 

for us to attend ves ee is 

ible that i ibe 
Svoght to be a sided’ to all to vifit 
thefe fpectacles, but it is unqueftion- 
ably proper for me to employ my 
time and money in a more beneficial 
manner. It is likewife certain that 
there are numerous ways in which 
time and money may be ufed, within 
the reach of every one, more advan- 
tageous than this, and which, ‘there- 
fore, it is our duty to prefer. 


Let it be obferved, that thefe ob- i 


je€tions are valid merely with regard 
wa that are actually performed, 
theatres as they adtually- exift 
among us. I have already faid, that 
dramatic ‘compofition is a powerful 
inftrument. re is nothing in the 
nature of the thing which fhould hin- 
der it from being the vehicle of the 
‘moft fublime and inftriétive leffons. 
Theatres are, in themfelves, capable 
of being converted into fchools of 
the pureft wifdom and philanthropy ; 
but it is too evident that, at prefent, 
r dramas are vehicles of error 
and depravity, and that theatres are 
fchools in which fomething very dif- 
ferent from benevolence and juftice 
is taught. It is likewife to be feared, 
that our modes of fociety render 
any material alteration in this refpect 
utterly chimerical. PHILO. 


——— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF THEATRIC 


REPRESENTATIONS. 
WHETHER moft or moit 
evil flows from ical exhi- 


~-bitions ? appears to be a queftion a 


correfpondent wifhes to have decided, 
This queftion has given rife to vari. 
ous ‘on the fubj 
they ah rad decifion 
they are at T. Markright’s fervice. 
"The opinion of wife and good men 
pee 1 and Chriftians, might 
have fome influence on minds open to 
conviction. Hence, ns I 
not with to teaze your pondent 
with quotations from the writings 
either, I would juft obferve, that many 


as injurious to 
virtue and morality ; and it is well 
known that Chriftians of various feéts, 
view them as wholly oppofed to the 
divine fpirit ofthe Gofpel. Not. 
wit ing there is no prohibition 


aa & 


muft imprefs every reflective mind, 
that by thofe who are feeking this 
perfection, no time can be allowed 
for fuch pleafures ; and as it is an in. 
junction obligatory on all, all are to 
attain it by the fame means. Whe- 
ther th: delufive feenery of dramati¢ 
entertainment makes a part of thofe 
means, I leave to the judgment of 
wife and judicious obfervers. How 
can that amufement be of benefit, 
which deprives the ftate of a number 
of healthy members ; who, inftead of 
rendering that fervice required of each 
individual, devote their attention to 
diffipate the mind, and in vani- 
ty and folly, that of time 
which it is enjoined, fhall be devoted 
to the honour of God, and the good of 
our fellow creatures. I view the en- 


c nt given to comedians, as’ 
anal the prancipal evils of a thea- 
tre: It is giving a kind of faction 
to idlenefs and 3 sor I call 
in purfuit of fafcinating objects to 
divert the multitude ; and it is even 
better-to do nothing than to do evil: 
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able revenue, and are amongft the 
pillars on which the greatnefs 
ity of a nation reft. The 
fubje& thus far confidered will per- 
haps tend to convince that plays are 
not a benefit. 

bap 5 sag ipaptarcanp rain nd 
rior abilities, in a country like ours, 
Big ae am nS 
yments, When the mind is ftrong- 
ly to ufeful occupations 
bi ea my ae aa 
an object, I am inclined to believe, 
that all thefe things taken into view, 


ures of the are acceff 
to the evil, — 8 
But if we contemplate the aggre- 
gate fum of money which the theatre 
engroffes, and think to how many 
benevolent purpofes it might be ap- 


z. 


propriated, what feeling heart. will 
not acknowledge, that plays are per- 
nicious i Seventy-five thoufand dol- 
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Jars, annually di for charitable 
ufes, would ameliorate the fufferings 
of many hundred poor families ; and 
noble defign would be executec, if 
thofe who attend the theatre would, 
in future, their play-money in 
the hands of fome worthy citizen, as 
a fund for works of charity, amongtt 
which fhould be confi the eftab- 
lifhment of fchools for poor children, 
and fuch as have parents, who, though 


zens no agitated by fancied 
diftrefs, or lured by fallacious plea- 
fures; yet they would enjoy the fatif- 
faGtion which flows from relieving 
the miferies of their fellow creatures, 
and receive that benedidtion which is 


I fhall clofe thefe obfervations 
with an.anecdote of a celebrated 
comedian. 

Shuter had formed an acquaintance 
with an eminent preacher, by whofe 
fermons he had been attracted. Af, 
ter fome years’ abfence, they met in 
Plymouth. Much pleafed with the in- 
terview, Shuter enquired, if that was 
the place of his refidence He replied 
it was, “ J am juft returned” faid he, 
“ from London, where I have preach- 
ed fo often, and been fo indifpofed, 
that Dr. Fothergill advifed my return 
to the country.” “ And J” faid Shu- 
ter, “ have been acting Sir John Fal- 
aff, fo often, that I ht I fhould 
have died ; and the phyficians advi- 
fed me to come into the country for 
the benefit of the air. Had you died, 
it would have been ferving the beft 
of mafters; but had J, it would have 
been in the fervice of the devil. Lord 
E—— fent for me to-day—Poor 
things! they are unhappy and want 
Shuter to make them laugh. As foon 
as I leave you, I fhall be King Rich- 
ard: this is called a good play ; as 
good as fome fermons. I acknows 
ledge there are fome moral things in 
it: but after it, I fhall come in again 
with 
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with my farce of ¢ A Dith of all Sorts:’ 
Fine reformers are we.” 
Philadelphia. w. 


——e 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
THE UBIQUITARIAN.—No. a. 


T would be a fubje& of peculiar 
curiolity to trace, with a free 
hand, the progrefs of the imagina- 
‘tion in the creation of agreeable 
fictions. Could we obtain the opi- 
nions of various ages and nations on 
the fubje&, they would afford a 
volume fraught with entertainment 
and inftruétion. For fi€tion, in one 
fhape or another, has been the 
delight of every country. 

Perhaps the imagination is confti- 
tutionally formed to rove beyond the 
precinéts of probability ; or perhaps 
the fancy is, like the man, a creature 
of prejudice, of education, or of 
climate, and capable of being opera- 
ted upon by accidents or excited by 
the moft contradi€tory caufes. The 
warm fun-fhine of the torrid zone, 
the moifture of the tropics, and the 
icy bondage of the arétic circle, 
appear not likely to produce fimilar 
emotions or ideas. 

Whence then has it arifen, that, 
in all nations, the mind of man is 
either alarmed or diverted by the fup- 
pofed interference of beings created 
by imagination; that the heart is 


affefted by the prepofterous creations 
of fiction ; that Romance has 
formed, more or lefs, the objec of 
méntal pleafure in all parts of the 
world? Writings which furprife and 
alarm, by their extraordinary crea- 
tions of beings and events, their rapid 
and unexpected changes of circum- 
ftances and things, are always fure to 
meet a cordial attention from the 
minds of youth. An Englifh book- 
feller, who amaffed a fortune in his 
profeffion, a few years ago, declared 
that he fold a gteater number of 
© Gulliver’s Travels” than of any 
other book in the courfe of thirty 
~.years’ bufinefs; and next to that 





the “ Tales of 2 ah and the. 
“ Arabian Nights’ 2 mam 
were the moft in demand. 
- It would be abfurd to 
the literature of a nation by rae a 
teft, but fuch fadts. neverthelefs, 
afford fome infight of the human 
mind. 

Perhaps it is from early religious 
impreflions, that the mind is led to 
combine invifible beings even in the 


*- purfuits of mental enjoyment; and 


that their femi-exiftence obtains a 
momentary influence over the paffions 
and the imagination. The inter. 
ference of being: of a celeftial na. 
ture, in human affairs, has been 
among the earlieft of the impreffions 
which are known to have been receiv. 
ed by man in fociety. It is from this 
fource that poets, of all ages, have 
furnifhed the embellifhments of their 
verfe, or the machinery of their no- 
bleft works. . With thefe beings of 
imagination too, the rudeft as well as 
the moft refined nations have affected 
to hold communications. The man- 
ner of their converfe has been various, 
but the beings have been, with little 
difference of charaéter, of the fame 
creation. 

Along with the principles of philo- 
fophy and fcience which modern na- 


tions have derived, through a long . 


courfe of ages from Afia, we feem to 
have alfo borrowed many of their lefs 
fubftantial inventions. It is curious 
to confider, that thofe imaginary be- 
ings called fairies, fhould, at the fame 
time, hold their influence over nations 
fo remote as thofe of the ancient and 
modern Hindoos, the ancient Celts 
and modern Irifh, and the feveral 
tribes of the Aborigines of our own 
continent. : 

It would not be difficult to trace 
this fanciful creation from ancient 
India, into Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
and to other nations of ancient 
Europe, along with their numerous 

ny of gods, until their final re- 
tion te their primitive ince 
of fable, by the more re of mo- 
dern people; but we are loft in un- 
certainty 
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certainty when we find among the 
rude borderer of the American lakes, 
the fanciful ideas of this little clafs 
of fupernatural beings. 

In countries where literature has 
flourifhed, ‘and abftra& ideas have 
been called in to multiply the re- 
fources of the human intelle&; it 
would not be difficult to account for 
fuch a creation, either as matter of 
recreation, of theory, or of embellifh- 
ment: But, among the American 
favages, one way remains to 
account re The religious fenti- 
ment which all philofophers have 
allowed to be inherent in man, is 
prone, under particular difadvantages, 
to be perverted; and we may thus, 
perhaps, account for fuch a creation 
among unlettered tribes. D. 

— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 


THE PORTRAITURE. 
= a 
Meanwhile, whate’er of beautiful, or 
new, 
Sublime, or dreadful, in earth, fea, or 


By cua or fearch, was offer’d to his 
He Min ‘with curious and romantic 
Teencn, alia onward, to the founding 
The lone enthufiaf oft would take his 
way. BEATTIE. 


HAT a novelty is the Ubiqui- 

tarian !—-To fhake off the fet- 
ters of indolence, at the firft dawn of 
vernal beauty ; to purfue thofe exer- 
cifes, which are confiftent with nature 
and reafon ; and to enjoy the folitary 
privilege of a morning tour, at that 
point of time, when the votaries of 
pleafure are loft to themfelves and to 
the world——Who could avoid fmiling 
at a fingularity fo rare ‘When the 
fpring of ee sot is unlocked, thofe 
lights and fhades diverge, by which 
charaéter is exhibited, in various 
hues: A man of literary tafte ; an 
admirer of thofe fimple and piétu- 
refque fcenes, which the cold eye of 
apathy beholds unmoved, traverfes 
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the material and intelle€twal world, 
with due regard, to the supreme 
INFORMING HAND, that fills crea- 
tion, with unfparing bounty. Tran- 
quillity is the reward of active vir- 
tue ; foothed by the confcioufnefs of 
duties well performed, its hopes are 
anchored beyond the reach of con- 
flicting elements; and after the 
whirlwind and the earthquake have 
pafied over, the voice of fweet peace 
is conveyed to the foul. 

An interefting portraiture enliven- 
ed a parlour fcene in ftreet. 
The Weekly Magazine was the 
fubje& of candid criticifm, and its 
merits gained that tribute which 
juftice demands. The Man at Home, 

o. IX. claimed peculiar attention. 
How invaluable is genius, when em- 
ployed to redrefs the wrongs of foci- 
ety ; to reinftate primeval fimplicity ; 
and to “aid and ftrengthen virtue 
where it meets her!” But alas ! if 
“ great energy, employed in vicious 
purposes, constitute an or Specta- 
cle” to men of talents; if “ tales of 
lofty crimesy’ are fan@tioned at the 
expence of “ bonest folly,” I retra& 
the with for that wifdom, whofe aim 
impedes our progrefs towards perfec- 
tion, and renders void ofr title to 
the tkies.—The Man at Hone, owes 
a vait debt to fociety: Philanthropy 
pleads ftrongly, on behalf of thofe 
untutored minds, which Heaven hath 
caft upon the beneficence of the ricb ; 
and out of their abundance, folicits 
for the poor. Advice is a gratuity 
that flows unafke’. To the man of 
genius I would advise an higher alti- 
tude : To pervade the univerfe with 
juft reference to its DIVINE ARTHI- 
Tect; and by giving his literary 
efforts a wider fphere, innumerable 
benedictions would reft upon him, 
and his bome would embofom fweet 
peace and energetic virtue-—But to 
retrace the parlour fcene. 

It was a converfation party ; in 
which there were no paufes so vacant 
as to require the intervention of 
cards: for it happened that self-/ove 
and social feeling, had attracted fo 


many 
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many intelligent minds, as to banifh more enlightened. orders. 
the ty of this fafhionable re- arofe a positive neceflity, to gi oe 
te And 


fource. And is it thus, that you for. this. 
impeach the tafte of the age? Is dull reaion,” continued the lady, “ we are 
vacuity the title page oe oe pi ger fein angi in our 
figures which are grouped ar parties of pleafure, to ent the 
card table?——To thefe interroga- si from liftening to es wise.” 
tions, I reply, that however unpleaf- I were the Ubiquitarian, I thould 
ing the implication, it was drawn exclaim, O tempora.! O mores ! but 
from exifting circumftances ; and is, not venturing to the declivity of that 
in truth, no extraneous feature of the hill from whence learning defcries 
times. “the wonders of this fublunary orb, I 
To a lady poffefling various re- appeal to the more enlightened {cien. 
fources, and of fome confideration in tific orders, for information, Why the 
the fafhionable world, I owe thefe simple might not listen to the sage 2 
traits, which are accompaniments to Seine Dini 
cards. “ Our invitations” faid the, 
“are calculated to give pleafure ; 
their defign is to affemble large and To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine, 
brilliant pombe without the oe rat ite ; ‘ 
blance of t ceremonials, which THE feries of original letters, enclo 
the world are tired of. One in par- fed, came venga o my poffefiion, 
ticular (of which.no doubt there are I fend them to you with permiffion to 
countlefs imitations) was at the publifh them, though without the con. 
houfe of my friends, Mr. and Mrs. currence of the writers. Their confent 


; ; 1 have reafon to believe would be given 
——, who poffefs in themfelves j¢;, were afked ; but the diftance of their 
onl 


———— 


materials to render an evening very prefent abode, rendering that i 
delightful. Novelty heightens en- we muft difpenfe with it. y 
j nt; and agreeable furprifes liberty I have taken is to fubftitute, in 
have irrefiftible effec. With this Some cafes, fiditious for real names. 


prefumption invitations were pre- Your's : A. 2, 
fented in perfon, to deftroy the eid 
niga of a preconcerted party. LETTER 1. 

is general civility was mifunder- TO MARY D—., 
ftood ; and as each perfon fuppofed March 3, 1794. 
theirs was the diftintion, HOPE compliance with our mu- 


every one determined to accept it. tual promife will be as eafy)to 
Alas ! how much caufe is there to you asto me, I fhould find no tak 
regret, that brilliant and large aflem- more difficult than filence. You are 
blies, cannot be compofed of rational my fifter, and not only the neareft, 
and intelligent minds !” As the lady but the only relation I have in the 
purfued her detail, the animation world, Should we defert each other, 
of her countenance increafed ; her we fhould be defolate indeed, 

fair hand was extended with the ex. - The firft queftion you will afk me, 
panfion of her feelings, and uplifted will be, how I like my fituation ? L 
oft, to denote the perplexing embar- have a great deal to fay to you on 
raflments of modifh life. For after that fubjeét, but I am half afraid to - 
all this folicitude, agreeably to fur- fay it. Ido not, in the firft place, 
prife a brilliant affemblage—* every mare of my feeiings; and fecondly, 
body came that was invited, and of i they received my own appproba- 
courfe” faid fhe, “ there was a pro- tion, | am pretty fure they would 


portion of ftupid and vacant charac- not obtain yours. What end can 
ters, incapable of converfation; whofe they ferve but to render you uneafy ? 
attention was mutely fixed on the my melancholy is wrong, for " mn 
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fake ; pond is ote wrong for 
ours. my gro 
evil and fra em “vil 
deepen the m of your 
por which, I dare fay, is too deep 
already. Yet, perhaps, you would 
defire me to give reves cs Ra 
i if much my 
snacietiba ‘te leffened by the mere 
act of exprefling them : A myfterious 
circumftance that in the conftitution 
of our minds, that we fhould derive 
pleafure from complaining ! ‘ 

I have much to fay concernin 
myfelf, and yet the fhort time that 
have pafied in my new fituation 
hardly enables me to pronounce any 
pe pofitive concerning it. On 
Sunday morning, I bade you fare- 
well, as the ftage-boat was preparing 
to leave the wharf. I was to go, 
next morning, for the firft time, to 
Beckwith’s, and was to dine at my 
new lodgings. You may j how 
much a novice, fuch as Cok ue 
been affected by thefe incidents. To 
part with you, from whom I had 
hitherto been infeparable ; to become 
a member of a new family, every one 
of which were ftrangers ; and to enter 
on a new courfe of life with Mr. 
Beckwith : I who had paffed my life 
in fo much tranquil luxury and liber- 
ty, under the foftering wing of our 
lamented parent—it was childith ; 
and I blufh at mentioning it ; but I 
will confefs to you that I fhut myfelf 
the whole morning in my chamber, 
and wept almoft without intermiffion. 

It was proper that the fit fhould 
thus exhauft itfelf: Infenfibly I 
found myfelf becoming cheerful, and 
before evening had gained a tolerable 
degree of compofure. Mrs. Willet 
was kind and confiderate. She feemed 
to te my thoughts and was 
defirous, by all the means in her 
power, to make her houfe a pleafant 
abode to me. My fenfations were, 


at firft, embarraffing and awkward ;. 
but I have now pretty well got over 
them. 


My companions are an ufher at 
a neighbouring {chool, a clerk in the 
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treafury, and Willet, Mrs. Willet’s 
fon, who, you know, is a decent per- 
fon and a taylor of confiderable note. 
They treat me-with great civility, and 
my may be faid to be 
=e towardsthem. Yet I am con- 
cious to motives and refiections 
which are very improper. You will 
hardly believe, unlefs, from the fimi- 
larity of our circumftances, you may 
have imbibed the fame errors, that 
when I look upon my companions, 
contempt inevitably arifes in my 
heart. It does not thew itfelf, I am 
confident, upon my brow. I feed 
contempt, but a variety of caufes 
hinder me from ooking {fcornfully. 
My pride is culpable and foolifh. JI 
am convinced of this, the fame mo- 
a as it were, in which that cul- 

le operates with all its force. 
Pettey for defpifing others. 
One fentiment is in proportion to the 
other, and they feem to occupy my 
mind at the felf fame moment. 
Though I cannot hinder this con- 


tempt from pofft my thoughts, 
I am able to exc it from my 
countenance. It makes me filent 


and referved, but they impute this to 
the novelty of my fituation, and to 
the reclufenefs of my former life. 

I often afk myfelf why I defpife 
thefe people? In what refpe& am I 
entitled to look down upon them ? 
It is true, they are lefs knowing ; 
they have read, written, and reflected 
lefs than I have ; but this is not the 
caufe of my fcorn. I imagine that 


‘I fee the full extent of their igno- 


rance ; but it offers itfelf merely as a 
fubjeé& of compaffion. I fee how it 
was that they became thus illiterate 
and grofs: I regard their condition, 
in this refpeét, not as a crime but as 
a misfortune. What kind of inferi- 
ority, then, is it that awakens my 
contempt? It lies in their profeffion. 
An ubher! a clerk ! a taylor! When- 
ever thefe images occur, fome emo-~ 
tion of contempt is fure to bear them 
company. I analyze thefe thoughts : 
I exclaim, What is there in thefe 
profeffions worthy of contempt? Is 

it 
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it difhonourable to labour for our own 
fubfiftence ? Who am I that dare to 
Se me myfelf upon my rank? My the 
had juft enough to enable him 

to live comfortably without labour : 
I have not enough for this purpofe ; 
but my deftiny has given me a /ideral 
profeflion. 1 am a ftudent of law, 

whereas they are fervile mechanics. 
It is impoffible that I fhould fee 


the weaknefs of this pride with per- 


fe& accuracy ; for in that cafe, would~ 
not the paffion be extinguifhed? I 
can reafon againft it; I can heartily 
condemn it in another ; I am not con- 
fcious of duplicity ; and yet, of this 
a | pride am I the flave. 
am not philofopher enough to 
account for the origin of thefe 
notions. They muft have arifen from 
what I have feen or what I have 
read. Iam perfuaded that our father 
committed an error when he put into 
our hands the “ Theatre of Educa- 
tion, by Madame de Genlis.” I was 
going to make the fame remark with 
refpect to that other collection of 
venile dramas, “ The Children’s 
riend,” but, perhaps, the remark 
was inconfiderately made. If they 
did not inftil into me the prejudice of 
birth and rank, they foftered it. They 
taught me to make very fallacious 
diftinGtions between thofe who inhe- 
rit, and thofe who acquire by their 
own efforts, the means of living; or 
they tended to confirm thefe diftinc- 
tions when previoufly made. In this 
refpe& their influence was hurtful ; 
but the which I derived from 
them, of a different kind, amply com- 
penfated, perhaps, for this evil. 

At prefent, I have not time to 
write as much asI wifk. Your foli- 
citude to know how I like my fer- 
vice, (if I muft call it by that name, 
and, fince I am tied by an indenture, 
it deferves no better,) 1 can eafily 
guefs ; but I am under the neceflity 
of {topping here. I fhall write regu- 
larly by Moftyn, and expeé that you 
will write with equal pun@uality. In 
this bufy and populous place, I am 
more alone than if 1 were in a 


wildernefs. In to, and return. 
ing from the office, I purpofely take 
longer way about, in order to 
avoid our old habitation. Alas! 
the happy days that we fpent there 
are deftined never to return. Adieu, 
He De 
[To be Continued.] 





OF ARTS, INVENTIONS, AND IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 
[Concluded from page 342.] 

kos excellent mathematician, Sir 

Ifaac Newton, fellow of the 
Royal Society, and profeffor of the 
mathematics in the univerfity of 
Cainbridge, has obliged the world 
with reflecting telefcopes inftead of 
refracting ones, by which it is found 
that telefcopical tubes may be con- 
fiderably fhortened, — pe oe pre 
dice to their m a 
compared it with a fix-feet “gas 


and found it not only to magnify 
more, but alfo more diftin&ly ; for he 


could read one of the Philofophical 
Tranfa¢tions, placed in the fun’s light, 
at a hundred feet diftance ; and, ata 
hundred and twenty feet diftance, he 
could difcern fome of the words. 
Trans. Roy. Societye 

Mr. Thomas Lauffkin of Colchef- 
ter, in a letter to Dr. Wallis, June, 
22, 1699, acquaints him, that his 
brother had invented a portable air- 
pump, which applied to cupping- 
glafles, with two or three fuctions, a 
perfon may exhauft the air frema 
large cupping-glafs, and by the ex- 
prethon of external air upon the cir- 
cumjacent parts of the body, (and not 
by fuga vacui;) the fleth fhall be ad- 
mirably forced up into the glafs; 
and, by continuing the fuction as 
need fhall require, he may take away 
what quantity of blood he pleafes. It 
is an invention of extraordinary ufe to 
mankind. bid. 

The art of making fpetacles with- 
out glafles is an excellent and very 
ufeful invention, which is done. by 

into the glafs-holes, inftead 
of OF plas, two fhort tubes of ae 
ee 
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three and four inches long, made of 
Spanith leather, or pafte-board, or 
fome fuch like matter, and blacked on 
the infide, which are to be fo placed, 
that the ufual rays, received through 
them, may meet in one point (or 
rather iffue out from one point) of 
the objeét, flanding at fuch a due 
diftance, as that the perfon may clear- 
ly and diftin€tly fee it. Thefe fpec- 
tacles will alfo better preferve the 
fight than glafs ones, becaufe they 
reprefent the objet more naturally, 
and, withal, more clearly and diftinét- 
ly to the eye, than the other. The 
author of thefe collections recom- 
mends thefe {pectacles upon his own 
experience. Ibid. 

Otacoutties are of a late invention, 
and do wonderfully help weak ears to 
hear at a reafonable diftance, and 
would, if made ufe of, be a great 
affiftance to the infirmities of old 
age: for, as telefcopes help the eye 
to fee objects at a very diftance, 
which otherwife would not be dif- 
cernible, fo thefe otacouftics will re- 
ceive in founds, made at a very great 
diftance alfo, and with fo much ad- 
vantage, that the ear fhall be able to 
hear them, which otherwife would 
have been inaudible. did. 

The inventor of typography, or 
printing, was a German knight, anno 
1440, named John Guttenburg, of 
Mentz, though Winphelingus fays, 
he projected it firlt at Straiburg, 
and perfedted it at Mentz: the 
greateft advantage that ever the 
commonwealth of learning received. 
Fulgos Ex. 

What a toil was it to tranfcribe 
authors before this art was in ufe, 
and preferve them from the injury of 
time ! but, now, typography has put 
a bridle in the mouth of time, that it 
cannot devour fo much, and has 
brought things from under the yoke 
of mortality, and, therefore, may be 
juftly called Ars memoria, et mors 
oblivionis, * The Art of memory, and 
death of oblivion.’. The Chinefe, if 
you credit their books, fay, they have 
made ufe of printing fixteen hundred 


Vor. I. No. 12. 
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years, which was many ages before 
it was known in Europe ; but theirs 
isa different kind from ours, being 
letters ved on wooden tables, 
which will ferve for many years to 
reprint the fame work, without the 
new expence of fetting for the prefs, 
as it is inour printing. This art was 
firft brought into England by Mr. 
William Caxton of London, mercer, 
in the year 1471, who practifed it to 
his great advantage. Baker's Chron. 

The inventor of guns, was Ber- 
thold Swartz, of Cologn, in Germany, 
by profeffion a monk, who being ad- 
dicted to the ftudy of chemiftry, and 
compounding a phyfical medicine « f 
nitre, a {park of fire fell into it, and 
made it fly upward. Whereupon he 
made a compofition of powder, and, 
including it in an inftrument of brafs, 
found it anfwer his intention, and, 
by this accident, came the invention 
of guns, which grew in ufe about the 
year 1400; ina fight between the 
Genoefe and the Venetians, at Cladia 
Foffa, in which the Venetians having 
got the fecret from the German 
monk, made fuch flaughter among 
their enemies, that they ftood amazed 
to find fo many of their foldiers killed 


~ and wounded, and yet neither knew 


by what means it came to pafs, or 
how to prevent it. Lipfius will have 
it the invention of demons, and not 
of men. Sir Walter Raleigh afcribes 
it to the Indians, and Petrarch and 
Valturius give the invention to 
Archimedes, who, by that means, 
utterly deftroyed the whole fieet of 
fhips, commanded by Marcellus at 
the fiege of Syracufe. Loncier 
Theatr. 

That admirable, excellent, and 
ufeful iavention, of the mariner’s 
compafs, and the virtues of the load- 
ftone, was utterly unknown to the an- 
cients, and, muft, without contro- 
verfy, be afcribed to the Chinefe, 
brought from thence by Paulus Veg 
netus an Italian ; but the contrivance 
of the box and dividing the winds 
into thirty-two points upon the com- 
pals. feems due to the. Germans or 
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Dutch, fince the names it the feveral 

pints, in all la of the world, 
» ail Tiatinae tn "thik German and 
Dutch languages. Versteg.. Restitut. 
of Intellig. 

The firft navigators, builders of 
flips, and merchant-adventurers, to 
all the then known parts of the 
world, were the Pheenicians, who in- 
habited near the fea-fide ; but their 
invention extended no farther than to 
open veffels, which afterwards had 
great improvements ; for the 
tians made fhips with decks, and gal- 
leys with two banks of oars on a fide. 
Ships of burthen and ftowage were 
firft, made by the Cypriots ; fmacks, 
hoys, cock-boats, fkiffs, by the 
Liburnians ; brigantines, by the 
Rhodians ; and veffels of war by the 
Pamphilians. The Beeotians invent- 
ed oars; Dedalus, of Crete, mafts 
and fails ; the Tufcans, anchors; the 
rudder, helm, and the art of fteering, 
were found out by Typhis, who took 
his hint from feeing a kite, in flying, 
gitide her whole body by her tail. 
Heyl. Cos. 

dyeing a purple colour was in 
vented we Tyrey but found out b 
mere accident ; a dog having feized 
the fith conchilis or purpura, it was 
obferved that he had dyed his lips 
with that beautiful colour; which 
being afterwards experimented, and 
taking effe&t, it was worn by the 
greateft perfons of quality for many 
ages, ait slow is the peculiar mourn- 
ing of divers fovereign princes. Ibid. 

The making of glafs was firft 
found out by the Cydonians, of cer- 
tain fands on the fide of @ river near 
Ptolemas, that were crufted into that 
luminous body by a hard froft, and 
afterwards made fufible in that city. 
This art of making glafs was brought 
into England by one Benault, a 
foreign bifhop, about the year of 
Chrift 662 ; which has been found of 
great ufe in adorning our churches 
and manfions. Ful. Ch. Hist. 

“The art of writing, by which a 
man “may communicate his mind 


~ without opening his mouth, and inti- 


mate his ge ir thoufand 
leagues i ey y the he of 
twenty-two letters, which Pe be 
joined, 5,852,616,738,497,664,000 
ways, will exprefs all things both in 
heaven and earth in a very narrow 
compafs : but the name of the author 
of this invention is loft. Hist. Man. 
Arts. 

’ Paper, though, among the Englith, 
.it derives its pedigree from the dung. 
hill, yet the lord Bacon reckons it 


Egyp- among the fingularities of art, and 


fays. there are very few things that 
can compare with it for ufe and ex- 
cellency. It was invented by the 
Eaypeats, and made at firft of fedgy 
weeds, called Papyri, growing upon 
the fhores of the river Nile, from 
which weed it took its name paper. 
By this invention Ptolemy Philadel- 


phus, king o Ee yPts was put into a 
capacity gar ing his vaft library 
at mig imagey bar 1 yey At- 
talus king ergamus, by the help 
of Egyptian paper, had taken up a 
refolution to éreét a greater li 
than Ptolemy’s, he prohibited under 
great penalties the carrying paper out 
of | . Attalus, encounteri 
this difappoitment, invented the u 
of vellum and parchment, which he 
made of calves’ and fheeps’ kins, 
which, from the materials, was called 
membrane, and, from the place 
wheré it was invented, Pergamena. 
Which exceeding in ufe and Jurabili- 
ty the former sap x 
tran tT grew out €, and our 
pined® tude of rags, has fucceeded 
it; though our anceftors have not 
tranfinitted to pofterity the authors’ 
names‘ that firft enriched the world 
with fo great a benefit. Heyl. Cosmog. 
Brachygraphy, or the art of wri- 
ting in characters, or fhort-hand, was 
invented, fays Dion, Mecznas ; 
others fay by Aquila, his freed-man, 
and that aa Perfamius and a 
largius, i the invention ; but, 
when ait is faid, porch from. 
Tullius Tito, a man of Cicero’s, 
who made fome progrefs in it ; but it 
oWes its perfection to Seneca. We 
e 
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We are indebted to the Flemings 
for the art of making cloth, arras 
hangings, dornix, worfted, fayes, and 
Hy From them we had alfo 
the invention of clocks and watches ; 


* but both thofe arts are now fo im- 


proved by Englith artificers, that 
they exceed the Dutch, the Ger- 
mans, the French, and all the world, 
in making woolen cloth, clocks, and 
watches. Ibid. 


————_ 
Agricultural Experiments, on G 
or Plaster of Paris: with some Obser- 
vations, on the Fertilizing Quality, 
and Natural History of that Fossil. 
By Groncet Locay, M. D.* 


AVING for feveral years paft, 
H made ufe of a large quantity 


of Plafter of Paris or Gypfum, as a 
manure upon a variety of foils and 
under different circumftances: I think 
it proper to fubmit the refults of my 

to the confideration of 
the public, 
vations the nature of this 
fofil. I am the more anxious to 
comply with my to fociety in 
this &; becaufe many of our 
fellow-citizens,* are lofing the great 
advantage to be derived from the ufe 
of this manure; entertaining an opi- 
nion, that it does not in itfelf contain 
any nutriment to plants, but that 
it acts merely as are fae rs 
by which, although vegetation is for 
a fhort time vapilly promoted, yet 
the becomes exhaufted, and 
is left a dead inert mafs. 


EXPERIMENT I. 

In the year 1785, I fowed three 
acres of a light ifinglafs foil, con- 
taining a little clay, with barley and 
pena ‘In me aA ae 
ollowing year, I divi into 
icone and ftrewed fix bufhels 
of French on No, 1. the 


fame quantity of American Gypfum, 
brought from the bay of Fo on 
No. 2. and left the intermediate {pace 
No. 3. without any. On cutting the 
fir crop that year, little difference 

* Inferted with the Authgr’s permifion. 


with fome obfer-: 
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could be obferved, the fecond crop 
produced double the quantity of grafs, 
where the Gypfum had been put; and 
the fucceeding year the difference 
was ftill greatér in favour of this ma- 
nure: early in O&tober in 1787, the 
clover lea was ploughed once about 
four inches deep, was fowed with rye, 
and in that rough ftate was harrowed, 
the rye was of a fuperior quality and 
double the quantity on No. 1. and 2. 
than on No. 3. After harveft, the 
rye ftubble was ploughed and fowed 
with buck-wheat, when a ftriking 
difference was ftill obfervable in fa- 
vour of the Gypfum. 


EXPERIMENT II. 
In April 1787, I fowed three acres 


of potatoe ground, (a light loam), 
with barley and clover, juft as the 


barley was above ground, fome Gyp- 


fum was ftrewed diago acrofs the 
field, about eight feet wide; little or 
no difference could be ebferved in the 


barley: but in the month of Septem- 
ber ing, there was a ftriking 
difference in che clover, in favour of 
ms manure, which would have afford- 

a of hay, whilft the 
eae of the field he but indif- 
ferent: I have frequently put Gypfum 
upon grain, without obierving any 
immediate difference in the appear- 
ance of the crop. 


EXPERIMENT III. 

In April 1786, fix acres of a poor 
ifinglafs foil, fituated on German- 
town-hill, was fowed with oats, the 
ground not having been manured for 
twenty years; it produced a crop not 
paying expences. In April 1787, one 
half of the field was covered with 
Gypfum, fix bufhels to the acre, the 
latter end of the fame fummer, that 
part on which the Piafter had been 
put, produced good pafture of blue 
grafs and white clover, whilft the 
remainder afforded little but a few 


feattered weeds. In Ofober the field 


was ploughed once, and fowed with 
rye; at harveit the former produced 
ten bufhels to the acre, the latter not 
above five. 


E<PERI-~ 
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_ EXPERIMENT Iv. 
A field of fifteen acres, a light 
loam, was in April 1784, fowed with 
barley and clover: the produce only 
twenty bufhzls to the acre, the ground 
not having been fufficiently manured. 
In 1785,, it produced a good firft and 
a tolerable fecond crop of clover. In 
1786,. the firit crop but tolerable, the 
fecond very indifferent, and therefore 
paftured. . In the fpring of 1787, } 
withed to try if Gypfum would not 
renew the clover; in the month of 
April the whole field was covered with 
Gypfum, fix bufhels to the acre, ex- 
cept the width of twenty feet through 
the middle of the field. St. John’s- 
wort, mullein, and other weeds had 
taken fuch poffeffion of the ground, 
that although the manure produced a 
reat luxuriancy of grafs, yet being 
li of weeds it did not anfwer for 
hay; and therefore was paftured until 
Odtobsr. 1788, the whole was then 
ploughed eight inches deep, with a 
itrong three horfe Dutch plough: in 
April 1789 it was well harrowed, and 
crofs-ploughed four inches deep with 
a light two horfe plough, leaving the 
fod at the bottom. The field was 
fown with fpring barley; at har- 
veft the difference of the crop was 
aftonifhingly great in favour of the 
part where the Gypfum had been 
put two years before. 


EXPERIMENT V. 
I put a quantity of Gypfum on feve- 
ral fimall patches of old tourh fod; 
it shiteckit a difference in the ftrenxth 
of vegetation which was obfervable 
for three years. 
From the above recited experiments 


it a 
_Firft, That there is no difference 
between the European and American 


a 

ond, That Gypfum aéts as an 

immediate manure to grafs, and after- 

wards in an equal € to grain. 
Third, That one dreffing will cen- 

tinue in force feveral fucceedinz crops. 
Gypfum not producing any remark- 


able beneficial effects, when_ufed as 
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a drefling to grain, may arife 
Sha cive caufes; Firft, from A {mall 
quantity made ufe of, which is loft 
in the rough ground; and ; 
from che thee time of its application, 
It has been found of advantage to 
Indian corn, but in this cafe it is ab- 
folutely neceffary to apply it immedi. 
ately to the corn, as it appears above 
ground, and that in a confiderable 
quantity—I have put it on grafs 
ground every month in the year, ex. 
cept during the feverity of the winter, 
aad have that early in April is 
preferable to any other feafon; at 
which time the grafs juft fhooting, 
the fmall particles of Gypfum are 
detained, about the roots, and pre- 
vented from being wafhed away. On 
ftiff clay foils it will produce an 
increafe of vegetation, but not fufli- 
cient to pay the expence of the ma- 
nure. 

It may be difficult to point out the 
origin of patra or to afcertain 
clearly the principle on which its nu- 
tritive quality to ve les depends: 
we fhall however with diffidence fub- 
mit our conj on this fubjeé, to 
the confideration of the public. 

Gypfum, which has acquired the 
name of Plafter of Paris, from its 
abounding in the neighbourhood of 
that city» is of a ftoney nature, yet 
foft eafy to be fcraped with a 
knife. It is found in many parts of 
the earth in very great quantities, 
forming hills of a confiderable extent, 
as in the neighbourhood of Paris, in 
the bay of Fundy, in Ruffia, and in 
many other parts of the world. It is 
found under Fear arances. 

Firft,’Cryftalifed into tranfparent 
plates, which can be eafily feparated 
with a knife. 

Second, Of a fibrous texture, and 
compofed of oblong concretiens lying 
alte ant 

i >) ‘of 3 , 
line grains: this fpecies is called 
alabafter, when it “has a hardnefs 
capable of receiving apolifh, ~ 

In the crater of Mount Mart near 
Paris, all the above varieties — 
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and alfo a ftratum of a lefs perfe& 
matter filled with fmall thells, a fpeci- 
men of which I have in : 
I have voy ipeautiful Secimen of 
the cryftali os lately brought 
portage Fundy; all kinds of 
Gypfum, however different in exteri- 
or form or appearances, have a per- 
feé&t refemblance in their chemical 
and effential ar ~~ 

Gypfum is com of calcareous 
earth, and the vitriolic acid. Regard- 
ing calcareous earth as forming the 
bafis of this fubftance, it may be 
neceffary to take notice of the differ- 
ent forms under which calcareous 
earths appear. 

That which is in the greateft quan- 
tity, ‘and properl called calcareous ; 
is diftinguifhed from the reft by the 
effe&t which fire has upon it, in con- 
verting it into quick-lime. Calcare- 
ous earth appears in avariety of forms, 
there are very confiderable ftrata inthe 
bowels of the earth, as marble, lime- 
ftone, and chalk, which differ only in 
the degree of purity, or mode of con- 
cretion: It is often found in veins fil- 
ling up the rents or cavities of moun- 
tains, and is called calcareous fpar. 

The matter with which animal and 
vegetable fubftances are incrufted, or 
penetrated by the waters of particular 
iprings, fo as to retain their external 
form, but lofe their nature and be- 
come ftone, is generally of this kind, 
and fhews that this earth is capable 
of being diflolved by water, and in- 
trod into the texture of animal 
and vegetable fubftances. This earth 
alfo produces the pendulous columns 
and cones that are found hanging 
from the roofs of large caves, as in 
Derbyfhire, 

The ftony fhells of all cruftaceous 
animals, from the coarfeft, to the co- 
ral and pearl, are all compofed of 
this earth, and a fmall quantity of 
animal glue. A vifcid fluid proceeds 
from the furface of the animal, which 
becomes a tough membrane, and gra- 
dually hardens into this form. 
fhells of all kinds of animals toge- 
ther with all coraljine concretions, 
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confift of the calcareous earth, united 
with a fmall portion of animal glue. 

Marle is an abforbent earth, but 
cannot be converted into quick-lime, 


it is ed of calcareous earth and 
clay, its value as a manure is 
eftimated in ion to the quanti- 


ty of calcareous earth which it con- 
tains. Marles affume a variety of 
colours, but are properly divided into 
fhell and ftone marle. 

Shell marle is compofed of the fhells 
of fhell-fith, os other aquatic animals, 
which are fometimes entire, and often 
decayed or mixed with other earthy 
fubftances——-Examining this matter as 
occurring in different places, it may 
be diftinguifhed intofrefh watermarle, 
and the marle of fea thells. The 
firft is compofed of a fimall frefh water 
wilk or fnail: this animal when alive 
is not eafily difcoverable, the thell 
being much of the fame colour as the 
ftones covered with the water, but 
great numbers of them are to be found 
in many fimall” brooks, particularly 
in their paflage through low wet 
grounds; as the animal dies the fhell 


is depofited. 

The fecond compofed of fea thells 
conftitute much greater collections, 
and are found in innumerable places, 
now far removed from the fea, that 
moft particularly defcribed by natur- 
alifts, is a colleétion, of this kind in 
Touraine, a province in France. This 
part of the country, where it is found, 
is computed to contain eighty fquare 
miles of furface, and wherever they 
dig to a certain depth, they find this 
colle&tion of fhells, compofing a ftra- 
tum twenty feet thick. The country 
at a pow is one hundred and eight 
miles from the fea. 

The ftone or clay marle, bear more 
or lefs a refemblance to clays; they 
are very various in their colour, and 
other appearances, but agree in con- 
taining a quantity of clay united with 
calcareous earth, fo as to effervefce 
withacids ; the ftone marles are harder 
than the clays, but upon being expofed 
to the aétion of the fun and froft, 
they crumble into powder, which is 
eafily 
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eafily mixed with the foil, though 
fome of them require a very long time 
before they are divided fine enough 
to be mixed with it. 
Thefe are the principal, forms in 
which calcareous earth. are found, 
they all derive their origin from the 
calcareous matter of fhells, for we 
find reliéts of hells, in by far the 
greateft number of limeftones, chalks, 
gypfum, and marbles.—In what man- 
ner thefe great changes in nature have 
been -brought about, will perhaps 
never be difcovered; but they cer- 
tainly indicate a prodigious revolution 
in this globe. We know of no coun- 
try where Gypfum is made ufe of as 
a manure for grain: in fome parts of 
Germany and Switzerland it has been 
ufed upon grafs. M. de Lazowtky, 
in a fhort account of the agriculture 
of Switzerland inferted in Young’s 
annals, volume eighth, obferves, that 
* in Alface their meadows are well 
and I have been aflured, 
that they have a manure in 
Plafter, Stone, or eum, not burnt, 
but pounded to powder, an intelligent 
perfon who cultivates for his amufe- 
ment and as an amateur, told me, 
that the effet was aftonifhing upon 
clover, and in general much greater 
upon light than upon clay | it is 
fo fure that a flight failure mut not 
difguft.” Mr. Young in a note upon 
the above paflage, fays, “ he hopes 
he fhall hear from on 
this fubje&; it is an important one.” 
By) this note. it appears, that. Mr. 
Young, the moft intelligent, and beft 
farmer in England, was at that period 
ignorant of the ufe of Gypfum as a 
manure, although it abounds in many 
parts of England; They have lately 
renewed their farms, and made them 
very prodrétive by the ufe of marle, 
icularly in the light fandy lands of 
orfolk : Bens the worft, now the 





beft cultivated county in England, the 
bafis of marle and Gypfum is calcare- 
ous earth, the one united with clay; 
the other with a vitriolic acid, both 
have their origin in the decay of . 
~ fhells, and when put on the ground 





uce fimilar effects, arable ground 
pre with either, will 
degree of moifture on the furface, 
as manure upon fandy, gravelly, or 
light lands ; and when applied as a top 


dreffing or pafture lands, they 
omeey ice a great luxuriancy of 
white clover, giving the grafs a rich 
black colour. 

From the natural hiftory of thefe 
‘foffils and their effe&ts in promoting 
vegetation, we may conclude that they 
contain in themfelves a certain nour- 
ifhment po planet arifing from a con- 
centration of the animal glue, exifting 
in their original ftate of fhell-fith. 
Too much pains cannot be taken to 
ee our farmers generally, in the 
ufe of thefe valuable manures. 


es ¢ 
rie nonouks OF A WET SUNDAY. 


AVING dined with a friend a 
few Sundays ago at his feat 
within a few miles of this city, I 
was, on my return home, overtaken 
by a violent fhower, and obliged to 
put up at. the firft public houfe I met 
with upon the road. While I was 
there hp iy the weather from a 
cag that wen feize a favoura- 
moment to uc my journey 
without being in a dripping condition, 
I was. not alittle amufed with a col- 
le&tion of draggled females, who, 
with their loving hufbands, &c. were 
driven, by the torrents pouring upon 
their heads, to fhelter. theinfelves 
under the fame roof, 
“ | -d have mercy me {” 
exclaimed a woman Uf the 
fize, and rendered ftill more weighty 
by her corpulence, “ Ld have me 
upon me!” wiping her face, whic 
fhone like a cook.maid’s, with her 
apron‘ I am fure this is. making a 
toil of a pleafure ; here we labour 
and take pains all the week on pur- 
pole to have a little comfort on a 
Sunday, and now you fee I fhall fpoil 
every individil thing about me; 
befides, I am fo fatigued into the 
bargain: but I told my hufband this 
very 
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very morning, that I would never fet 
out again without a coach, or a 
he oe i Fok ery! Salen 
“ You're im of it,” 
her friend, a tall, A aye I 
with her mouth full of pins, with 
whick fhe was endeavouring to pin 
up her petticoat; “ I am fure I will 
not flave myfelf to death again for all 
the pleafure earth; and yet 
I'll not fit at home all day neither.” 
“ What’s that you won’t do ?” 


faid a poor, meagre, half-ftarved fel- i 


low, who was by this time come up to 
them with a heavy child in each arm. 
“T am fure have not the reafon 
to complain I have, who have carried 
the fo many miles ;—you are 
never fatisfied ; pw Raey fhall carry 
them yourfelf the of the way, or 
leave them behind.” ‘ 

Here, being hardly able to ftand 
with his encumbrances, he was going 
to throw off his load ;—his rib then 
called out to him in a raifed, but not 
in a very. melodious voice, “ Don’t 
offer to fet my children down, don’t, 
I fay ! Do you think I will have their 
coats wetted, and their frocks dirtied ? 
Who muft clean them? Not you, 
I fuppofe you will tell me, like a 
fheaki as you are ; but come 
what will, Pleate God, you fhall ftand 
at the wafh-tub till you drop ; for I 
will fee them all got up, to cure you 
of dragging me from home upon 
my feet; and now we are 
into this precious pickle, I w 
what is to become of us.” 

“ Oh,” replied her unwieldy neigh- 
bour, “ we muft ftay till we can light 
of a coach; and in the mean time 
let us call for fomething—What do 
you like beft, ma’am ?” 

“ You may call for what you 
ery anfwered the diftreffed huf- 

’ ir iterrupti her, “ but then 
you mth:tiny Sort, as I have not a 
a fix-pence left out of my whole 
week’s wages——’tis all gone.” 
tates Sala cried his. a yet 

; “gone! Why, then, if we 
should have the good luck to meet 
with a shay or a coach, we mmuft be 


oman, received laft night, and 
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wet to the fkin becaufe you have no 
money to pay for it.” 

“No, but you have,” replied he, 
“ for I gave you every penny that I 

d did not even 
keep back enough for 2 fingle pot of 
te I am fure I drank nothin 

t Adam’s ale after my bread 
cheefe before I went to bed, which 
has made me as weak as a rat.” 

“Weak !” faid the, “ weak with 
petra, water ! That’s a good one, 
i ! I am fure there is not a 
wholefomer liquor in the world.” 

“Then I wonder, my dear,” an- 
fwered he, with an arch look, “ that 
eee much ftrong beer your- 
e An 

“ I drink ftrong beer! Aye, and 
fo I do, or elfe how fhould I be able 
to fuckle my two twins, Ged help 
me! As women go through fo much 
in this world, they had need of fome- 
thing to fi them ; but men are 
always ing them, and taking 
every thing for therfelves.” 

“ Z—ds ? what ails the woman,” 
exclaimed the provoked hufband, 
“with her grudging ? Didn’t I give 
you all ?” 

“ Yes, and then went and rua up 
a long {core at the Black Dog ; fo we 
fhall not have a farthing left te pay 
our rent.” 

“ Why, we cannot eat our cake and 
have it,” faid he ; “ you wanted to 
come a pleafuring, and fo let's hear 
no more about it.” ; 

The waiter now made his appear- 
ance with a bowl of punch and a 
plate of cold boiled beef ; and by fo 
doing, put a ftop to their altercation, 
as they all fell to as if they had not 
eaten a morfel that day, though 
had dined very heartily upon a fillet 
of veal, and a gammon of bacon and 
greens, at an ordinary, and difpatched 
a large quantity of {tout beer, with 2 
pot of tea, and feveral plates of bread 
and butter. 

The prefent refrefhment put them 
into a tolerable humour. The 
mother of the twins took them by 
turfis to the breaft, while ee 
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of them fat down in the corner of the 
room to reft himfelf till the rain was 
over. 

When he began to think of fetti 
off for the capital, the huge-wai 
lady faid to his wife in a whifper, 
« If you will lend me enough to 
difcharge the reckoning, I will treat 
im return next Sunday.” 

The curious Trio, above mention- 
ed having tho lined their ‘in- 
fides, fet noua. and became” 
quite regardlefs of their outfides ; but 
their expences had been fo heavy, 
and the reparations of the damages 
which their clothes had fuftained 
made fuch breaches in their pockets, 
that they were obliged not only to 
work harder than ufual during tie 
following week, but to deny them- 
felves fome of the loweft neceffaries 
of life; yet all their labour and 
economy could not enable them to 
make another excurfion when the next 
Sunday arrived ; and as that Sunday 
happened to be a remarkable fine 
ene, they fpent it in quarrelling— 
becaufe they could-not enjoy it, by 
abusing it. 

—<— 
A Short History of Silk. 

GiL* is faid to have been brought 

7 *from Perfia into Greece three 
bundsed and twenty-three years be- 
fore Chrift, and from India to Rome 
in the year two hundred and feventy- 
four after Chrift. .During the reign 
of Tiberius, a law was made in the 
fenate forbidding men to debafe them- 
felves by wearing filk. which was fit 
only for women. It was in thefe days 
fuppofed to grow like cotton upon 
trees. In the year five hundred and 
fifty-five, two monks brought from 
Cerinda, in the Eaft Indies, to Con- 
ftantinople, the eggs of fome “filk- 
worms, which having hatched in a 
dunghill, they fed the young infe&ts 
with mulberry leaves, and by this 
management they foon multiplied to 
fuch a degree, that manufactures of 
filk were erected at Conftantinople, 
at Athens, at Thebes, and at Corinth. 
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thirty, Roger, kingof Sicily, brought 
pe ae of filk from Greece, 
and fettled them at Palermo, where 
they taught the Sicilians the art of 
breeding the filk-worms, and of fpin- 
ning and weaving the filk. From 
Sicily the art was.carried into Italy, 
from thence to Spain; and a little 
before the time of Francis the Firft, 
it was brought to the fouth df France. 
Henry the Fourth of France was at 
great pains to introduce manufactures 
of filk into his kingdom, contrary to 
the advice of his favourite minifter 
the duke de Sully, and by his perfe- 
verance, at laft brought them toa 
tolerable perfection, In the year 
twelve hundred and eighty-fix, the 
ladies of fome noblemen firft appeared 
in filk mantles in-England, at a ball 
in Kennelworth caftle, in Warwiek- 
Pn 
twenty, the art of weavi 

was firft introduced into England, 
and in the year feventeen hundred 
and nineteen Lombe’s machine for 
throwing filk was erected at Derby, 
a piece of mechanifm which well 
deferves the attention and appiaufe of 
every beholder. It contains twenty- 
fix thoufand five hundred and eighty- 
fix wheels, the whole of whick re- 
ceive their motion from one wheel 
that is turned by water. Such was 
the introduction of filk, but it con- 
tinued long too fcarce and dear to 
be applied to common ufe. Henry 
the Second of France was the firft in 
Europe who wore filk ftockings. In 
the reign of Henry the feventh no 
filk ftockings had ever appeared in 
England. Edward the fixth, his fon 
and fucceffor, was prefented by Sir 
Thomas Grefham with the firft pair 
that ever were worn in this country, 
and the prefent was at that time 
much talked of as valuable and un- 
common. Queen Elizabeth was alfo 
prefented with a pair of black: filk 
ftockings by her filk woman, and 
was fo fond of.them, that we are 
told by Holwell, fhe never wore 
other kind afterwards. From 


times 
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tunes however filk has, in every 
fhape, become fo common in this 
country, that on now no ’ ¥ 
formerty, the diftinguilhi “ 
rank a opulence, but to be found 
among people of every ftation, from 
the throne to the dunghill. 


————E 


The Fatal Effects of False Apologies 
and Pretences; a Story. 

Fa reclufe moralift who fpeculates 
in a cloifter, fhould fuppofe every 
practice to be infamous in proportion 
as it is allowed to be criminal, no 
man would wonder ; but every man 
who is acquainted with life, and is 
able to fubftitute the difcoveries of 
experience for the deductions of rea- 


fon, knows that he would be miftaken. 


Lying is generally allowed to be 
lefs criminal than adultery ; and yet 
it is known to render a man much 
rgore infamous and contemptible ; for 
he who would modeftly acquiefce 
in an imputation of adultery as a 
compliment, would refent that of a 
Tie as an infult for which life only 
could atone. Thus are men tamely 
led hood-winked by cuftom, the crea- 
ture of their own folly, a while 
imagi light flafhes under the 
banllage “which excludes the reality, 
they fon 
the fun. 

Lying, however, does not incur 
more infamy than it deferves, though 
other vices incur lefs, 1 have before 
remarked, that there are i prac- 
tices, which, t ht a 
man to the lowell hd noel 
charaéters, do yet imply fome natural 
fuperiority ; but lying is, on the con- 
trary, alwafs an implication of weak-. 
nefs and defect. Slander is the re- 
venge of a coward, and diffimulation 
his defence ; lying boafts are the 
ftigma of impotent ambition, of 
obfcirity without merit, and pride 
totally deftitute of intelleual dig- 
bf : and even lies of apology imply 
indifcretion or rufticity, ignorance, 
‘folly, or indecorum. 

Vou. 1. No. Ide 


ondly believe that they behold does 
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But there is equal turpitude, and 
yet prover meannefs, in thofe forms 
of {peech which deceive without 
direct falfehood. The crime is com- 
mitted with greater deliberation, as 
it requires more contrivance ; and by 
the offenders the ufe of language is 
totally perverted; they conceal a 
meaning oppofite to that which they 
exprefs ; their fpeech is a kind of 
riddle propounded for an evil pur- 
pofe ; and as they may, therefore, be 

roperly diftinguifhed by the name of 

phinxes, there would not perhaps be 
much caufe for regret, if like the 
firft monfter of the name, they fhould 
break their necks upon the folution of 
their enigmas. 

Indire&t lies, more effectually than 
others, deftroy that mutual confidence 
which is faid to be the band of 
fociety : they are more frequently 
repeated, becaufe they are not pre- 
vented by the dread of detection ; 
and he who has obtained a virtuous 
character is not always believed, 
becaufe we know not but that he 
may have been perfuaded by the 
fophiftry of folly, that to deceive is 
not to lie, and that there is a certain 
mahner in which truth may be 
violated without incurring either 
guilt or fhame. 

But, lying, however practifed, 
» like every other vice, ulti- 
mately difappoint its own purpofe : 
“ A lying tongue is but for a 
moment.” Detraction, when it is 
difcovered to be falfe, confers honour, 
and diffimulation provokes refent- 
ment; the falfe boaft incurs con- 
tempt, and the falfe apology aggra- 
vates the offence. 

Is it not, therefore, aftonifhing that 
a practice, for whatever reafon, fo 
univerfally infamous and unfuccefsful, 
fhould not be more generally and 
{crupuloufly avoided? To think, is 
to renounce it: and that I may fix 
the attention of my readers a little 
longer upon the fubject, I fhall relate 
a ftory, which, perhaps, by thofe who 
have much fenfibility, will not foon 
be forgotten. 
3 C Charlotte 
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Charlotte and Maria were edu- 
cated together at an eminent board- 
ing-fchool near London. There was 
little difference in their age, and their 
perfonal accomplifhments were equal: 
but though their families. were of the 
fame rank, yet as Charlotte was an 
only child, fhe was confiderably 
fuperior in fortune. 

Soon after they were taken home, 
Charlotte was addrefled by Captain 
Freeman, who befides his commiffiort 
in the guards had a {mall paternal 
eftate : but as her friends hoped for a 
more advantageous match, the Cap- 
tain was defired to forbear his vifits, 
and the lady to think of him no more. 
After fome fruitlefs ftruggles they 
acquiefced ; but the difcontent of 
both was fo apparent, that it was 
thought expedient to remove Mifs 
into the country. She was fent to 
her aunt, the Lady Meadows, who 
with her daughter lived retired at 
the family feat, more than one hun- 
dred miles diftant from the metropo- 
lis. After fhe had repined in this 
dreary folitude from April to Auguft, 
fhe was furprifed with a vifit From 
her father, who brought with him 
Sir James Forreft, a young gentleman 
who had juft fucce to a baronet’s 
title, ‘ol a very large eftate in the 
fame county. Sir James had good 
nature and good fenfe, an agreeable 
perfon and an eafy addrefs: Mifs 
‘was infenfibly pleafed with his com- 
pany ; her vanity, if not her love, 
had 2 new object; a defire to be 
delivered from a ftate of dependence 
and obfcurity had almoft abforbed all 
the refit; and it is na wonder that 
this defire was gratified, when f{earce 
any other was felt; or that in com. 
pliance with the united folicitations 
of her friends and her lover, fhe fuf- 
fered herfelf within a few weeks to 
become a lady and a wife. They 
continued in the country till the be. 
ginning of Odtober, and then came 
up to London, having prevailed upon 
her aunt to accompany them, that 
Mifs Meadows, with whom the bride 
had contracted an intimate friend 





fhip, might be gratified 


immediately made ofals of mar- 
riage to Maria, with whom he be. 
came acquainted during his vifits to 
her friend, and foon after married 
her. 

The friendfhip of the two y: 
ladies feemed to be rather -encrea 
than diminifhed by their marriage; 
they were always of the fame pary 
both in the private and public diver. 
fions of the feafon, and vifited each 
other without the formalities of mef- 
fages and drefs. 

But neither Sir James nor Mrs. 
Freeman could refle¢t without uneafi- 
nefs upon the frequent interviews 
which this familiarity and confidence 
preduced between a lover and his 

i whom force only had divi- 
ded; and of thefe interviews 
they were themfelves witnefles, yet 
Sir Janes infenfibly became jealous 
ef his lady, and Mrs. Freeman of 
her hufband. 

It happened in the May following, 
that Sir James went about ten miles 
out of. town to be prefent at the 
election of a member of parliament 
for the county, and was not &ed 
to return till the next day. the 
evening his lady took a chair, and 
vifited Mrs. Freeman: the reft of 
the company went away early, the 
Captain was upon Fiabe Sir ; 
was out of town, and the two ladi 
after fupper fat down to piquet, and 
nea the game without once 
refleGing upon the hour till three ia 
the morninge Lady Forreft would 
then have gone home; but Mrs. 
Freeman, perhaps chiefly to conceal 
a contrary defire, importuned her to 


ftay till the Captain came in, and at - 


— with fome reluctance 
confented. ; 

_ About five the Captain came home, 
and Lady Forreft immediately fent 
out fora chair: a chair, as it 
pened, could not be procured ; but a 
hackney 


with the 
diverfions of the town during the 
winter. 

in Freeman, when he heard 
that Mifs Charlotte was married, 
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defign of this early vifit, Mifs Mea- 
dows intreated her to give up her 
walk in the Park, to pe till the 


hackney-coach being brought in.its 
ftead, the upon wait- 
ing on tee eee home. This fhe 
refufed with fome emotion ; it is 
robable, that fhe fill regarded the 
Captain with lefs indifference than 
fhe Mp and was therefore ao 
fenfible of the iety of his 
offer: but her nm rejeting 
it, however forcible, being fuch as 
fhe could not allege, he perfifted, 
and her refolution was overborne. 
By this importunate complaifance the 
Captain had not only thrown Lady 
Forreft into confufion, but difpleated 
his wife: fhe could re yaitas 
without unpolitenefs it ; 
left her uneafinefs fhould be difco- 
vered, fhe affected a ce 
which in fome degree weolane's | : 
fhe defired that when he came back, 
he would not difturb her, for that fhe 
fhould go dire&ly to bed ; and — 
with a kind of drow! infenibili 
“] am more than afleep alre 
Lady Forreft and the Captain were 
from the Hay-market - to 
Crofvenhe Square. It was about 
half an seer ther five when they got 
into the coach; the morning was 
remarkably fine, the late conteft had 
fhaken off all difpofition to ag and 
Lady Forreft could not help fayi 
that fhe had much rather take a walk 
in the Park than go home to bed. 
The Captain zealaufly expreffed the 
fame fentiment, and propofed that the 
coach fhould fet them down at St. 
James’s Gate. The Lady er hb age 
had nearly the fame ob 6 gene 
being feen in the M ie utd 
other company than the t 
fhe had againft its being knewn that 
they were alone together in a hack- 


culty, that 
at her father’s in ftreet, and 
take her coufin Meadows, whom fhe 


This wotebietadtonantbiony si 


i a mc Hom: prey ors Goer 


ber cou ied with a cold. 
bee > sania communicated the 


family rofe, and go home after break- 
faft: * No,” replied Lady Forreft, “ I 
am determined upon a walk ; but as 
I muft firft get rid of Captain Free- 
man, I will fend down word that I 
will take your advice.” A fervant 
was accordingly difpatched to ac. 
quaint the Captain, who was waiting 
below, that Mifs Meadows was indif- 
pofed, and had engaged Lady Forreft 
to breakfaft. 
[To be Continued.) 
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A Comparative View of the Popula- 
tion of Sixteen of the Principal 
Towns of France at two different 
Periods, with a like Number of those 
of Great Britain and Ireland.* 

From a Summary View of the Popula- 
tion of France, and of the Britifh Em- 
pire; their Commerce, Force, and 
a@ual Condition, fairly compared.— 
A late London Publication. 


FRANCE. rt Jan. sf July 

1789. 1796. 
t Paris eoccccascecs 850,000 600,000 
Bourdeaux «0. 145,000 115,000 


L wes 150,000 100,000 
Marfeille esceeeeas 100,000 70,000 





» Touloufe ......... 80,000 58,000 


Rouen cesesssseeves 90,000 70,000 
Nantes ccscocccrese 78,000 §°,900 
Rennes eccocsereses 60,000 40,000 
Strafbourg «0... 76,000 § 5,000 
$ Lille sccccccccseee 70,000 48,000 
Caen secessessrreves 50,000 40,000 
Metz areccareserere 42,000 33,000 
Montpellier... 40,000 30,000 
AMIENS eesseeeseere 42,000 32,000 
Orleans scoeeseseere 40,000 30,000 


Valenciennes... 38,000 26,000 





1595 1yoco | 9397;0090 

* The whole population of thefe king 

doms, the author reckons to be fourteen 

millions, and that of France fixteen mil- 
lions. 

t Greatly enlarged, by extending the 


barriers in 1788. 

t ifons are not compre- 
hended in the ation of fortified 
towns ; fuch as Lifle, Metz, Landau, &c. 

GREAT 





EER eg 








Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Lendl with Welles; 
with Weftmin- 
fter and Southwark 9oR,008 


Dublin (Ireland ) «0.000008 170j000 






































Briftol , 86,000 
Manchefter 80,000 
Cork (Ireland ) eeeercccesscocces 78,000 
Norwich en. 80,000 
Edinburgh (with Leith) 

Scotland eeececsecvecossoses 78,000 
Liverpool 76,000 
Birmingham 65,000 
Exeter 42,000 
Newcaftle 50,000 
Coventry . 34,000 
Glafgow (with Port Glaf- ; Gaia 

gow) 

York 38,000 

Madan Rees 
ew 

‘ (Scotland ) aaa sees 

15937;000 


ore View of the Philadelpbia 


ices Current of a Variety of Ar- 
ticles, at two distant Periods. 

A Literal Copy of a Philadelphia Price 

Current, publifhed about Eighty Years 


-. Thursday, Aprill 7, 1720. 
Flower 8s 6d to gs per Hundred. 
White Bread 18s per Hundred, 
Midling Bread 14s. pr C, 
Brown Bread 118 per C. 

Salt 3s 2d per Busbell. 

Tobacco 148. per Hundred. 
Mufcovado Sugar 30 to 45 C. 
Pork 455 per Barrell, 
Beef 30s per Barrell 

Rum 3s to 35 6d. per Gallon. 
Molloffes 17 to 18. per Gallon. 
‘Wheat 35. to 35 3d. per Bush. 


Barly Se per bufhel. 

Pale Malt 3s. bufhel. 

High coloured Malt 35. 3d. to 35. 6d. 
buthel. 


Indian Corn 1s 8. to 15 10d. pr. 
Busbell. 

Bohea Tea sos ps # 

Madera Wine. 16 to 201. Pipes 


Pitch. 16s, to 178 per Barrel. 





378 Philadelphia Prices Cutrent at two diftant Periods. 





Tar 108 per Barril. 
Turpintine 8s. Hundred. 
Hon sr raglan | eibreery 

Pipe Staves 3/. per Thoufand. 
Hoggfhead « 455 per Td. 
Barrel Stav. 225. 6d. per Td. 
Gunn Powder 71. 105. p. Barrel 
Br Ozenb 14 to 16d. pr. Ell” 


Price Current for the same Articles 
at the Present Time. 
Flour from 32s to 348 per Cwt. 
White Bread 758 do 
Middling ditto 45s do. 
Brown fhip ditto 30s do. 
Sale 756 per bus. 
Tobacco 758 per Cwt. 
Mufcovade Sugar 120s = do. 
Pork from 120s to 14256 per dbi. 
Beef from gos to1r2s6 do. 





Rum from 8sgto ros7 per gall. 
Mollaffes 456 do. 
Wheat 9s per bush. 
Bariey ros = da. 
Malt 10s. da 
Indian Corn 399 do . 
Bohea Tea ast. per lb, 
Madeira Wine 308 per gall. 
Pitch 2653 per . 
Turpentine 2686 «do. 
Rice 2256 per Cwt. 
Pipe Staves 55 dolls. per M. 
Hogthead Ditto.35 dolls. do. 
yaa pla 2octs. do. 
Gunpowder 42 to sodolls. per bbl. 
Oznaburghs 183 per yard. 
By the above it that in 
the year 1720 a of Bohea Tea 


@RIGINAL 
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For the Weekly Magazine. 
CONTENTMENT. 
He comforts of life may be clearly 
defin’a, 
And each may come in for his fhare ; 


All trouble is merely a freak of the mind, 
Alas! how we’re apt to defpair. 


In all fituations a man may be glad, 
He ne’er was created for woe; 
Let him feek and he'll, find there's blifs 
to be had, 
And plenty of comfort below. 


Too oft we are carelefs of what we enjoy, 
And feldom contented a day : 


We fuffer each paffion our peace to annoy, 
And trifle our moments away. 


Let us look at our neighbours of ev’ry 
And all their misfortunes review ; 

Ten thoufand unfortunate creatures you'll 
More wretched and friendlefs than you. 

Then let us not fall in anerror fo wrong, 


But truft to a Power above ; 
Be cheerful and gay, with a friend and a 


fong, 
And live with contentment and love. 
April 5, 1798. Zz. 
—_— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
ON THE FALLS OF THE PASSAIC. 


Wrss Paffaic Nature fportive 

ys, 

And fpends wn unaumber'd beauties to 
vd deine cs atheift the fcene furveya, 


*% filence wrapt, and lifts his thoughts 
on high. 


“ “Tis Goa whe Re seth te winied ei 
Him rorateewns afore he mighty 
Who forms she hee swith all its varied 


acite ie cliffs the waters foam, 
sot in their narrow 


In whirlpool fn in eddying tireles 
padttidh hd Ries ith varbene 
2 


379 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


In vain or: beat; the folid butments 
A. firm defence to field the ncighbour- 


ing farm ; 
The rocks uplifted by the Almigh 
Defy their fury and their forke difarm. 
To thefe they yield, whofe bounds they 
cannot pafs, 
In —— murmurs to the valleys, 


{peed, 
And clothe a fterile plain with verdant 
Where — and flocks delight 
to 


Hence onward ftealing to the diftant feas, 
Through fertile fields and many a fhady 


We hear ot whifper to the gentle 
breeze, 


While waving harvefts crown the 
lab’rer’s hopes. Cc. 


—— 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
TO FORTUNE.—sy a younc Lapy. 


Por to thee my feeble fong I 


e, 
Whofe adverfe blaft, alas! in vain I 
mourn ; 
Thy fmile I court not, nor the breath of 


Though fweet as incenfe from the 
flow’ring thorn. 
By fancy drefs'd thy fpecious form I 
view, 
With pleafure foremoft in the glitter- 
ing train; 


bc sae , ambition paints the picture 


Till a = and content their empire 
gain. 
Behold the wretch, who late by thee 
carefs’d, 
Now a lone wand’rer on fome foreign 
fhore ; 
A prey to Wg by various forrows 
$" 


The boon of charity his ftore. 


Friends he has none (for friends on for- 
tune wait) 
To fmooth the painful remnant of his 


days; 
Perhaps the torturing thought, when 
meanly great, 
He ne'er performd an adion worthy 


fe. 
pre At 


~~» eo 
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At length kind death, the balm of every ill, 
Bids in oblivion all his forrows reft; 
No monument or ftone remains to tell, 
Where his fad relics lie, by rites un- 

bleft. 


Preferve me Fortune from fuch fcenes of 
woe, 
Give me a. health, and 
cheerful 


ah CaS Fortune deign but to be- 


Thy moderate gifts allied with gentle 
peace. E 

To thefe, a heart awake to forrow’s voice, 

Each one feeling of the foul be 


maine 
Be thefe, © Fortune! thefe my happy 


choice— 
Smooth flow my heurs till changing 
ine. ELLEN. 


life’s 
— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
TO SLEEP. 
O# me Sleep ! fole friend of ling’ring 


From whofe corrofive pow’r no arm 
can fave; 
Grant thy kind influence. to my eager 


yr, 
an tedehent tiie, as is the filent 


grave. 
Sieze vagrant Fancy in thy leaden hand 
And clofely prefs her in thy dark em- 


brace; 
‘Wave o’er her ‘head thy bland oblivious 


And mem’ry’s gloomy charaéters erafe. 


Thus, freed from flutt’ring hopes, and 
‘ anxious fears, 
: Anh ea ee en 
ftri 


Oh! let me flumber nights, and days, and 
Nor wake again to the dull rime thy 
life. 


She pets foes bree ge 
an Rau aap a ar siete 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
TO SLEEP. 
HEN horrid type of future fate, 


away ! 
O’er mifery only brood with raven 


wing; 
Snatch not from me the dazzling blaze of 


day, 
Noro br § my raptured fenfe thy poppies 
ing. 





Original Poetry. 


Lo! Nature laughs beneath the glad’ning 
And fheds is her perfumes o "er th’enamel’d 


green; 
Heav’n’s — _ het from each trem. 
bling {pra 
Oh! bin dialenies MiautnertechaMisial 
Approach ey ky till fated fenfe grows 


Nor ee at Pleafure’s wonted 


Then — 1 game thy clouded man- 
t 
Till death’s eternal filence bury all. 
. A 


For the Weekly Magazine. 
- TO SLEEP. . 
[TENCE with thy palfied hand detefted 


Go feal the lids of wretchednefs and 
care: 
Seek thou Ya eda tte 


And refeve thele one moment from 
defpair. 


For me, I charge thee o’er my bufy brain, 
Henceforth, ~ ftupid influence never 


Fancy is there, ‘with all her lovely train, 

And fears the fhadow of thy raven 
wing. 

But, when exhaufted is my ling’ring 


breath, 
With — of joy and every tranfport 


One flep 1 ake, the laft cold fleep of 
th, 
And wake where thou canft never 
. plague me more, F, 


LL 
For the Weekly Magazine. 

TO WHO REQUESTED AN ODE 
FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF HIS 
BIRTH-DAY. 

BIRTH-DAY Ode ! an odd 
As fure could enter human 

Since he who made it, could divine, 

I was no fav’rite of the Nine. ~ 

Yet oft when autumn’s winds were feeg 


To defolate the “ Village Green,” 
1, by mild fy y impreft, 





Have felt its ae ee 
Aa ee ee ade, 
requiem at parting : 

But here ng. adied. 

by nant pell’d the tafk; 

I fought no bright poetic 

"Twas ature touch’d the lyre : 
She rais’d the heart-felt ftraigs, 
And figh’d adieu to “ Vi Plains.” 
And oft when fable Eve wn, 


Its ftarry mantle o’er the lawn, 





eld 


2 
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Ad, Shenae. o'er sien sora plein, 

Heese les aes é reign; 
Then friendthi s gentle power, 
We bye ag mec rte hour, 


Pierian wreaths around my head ; 
A the with that freely flows, 
"Tis fri ip mild the with beftows. 


May Fame to its defir’d abode, 

Lead thee through Virtue’s facred road. 

May Truth’s fair ftar, with ray benign, 

Through Error’s gloom diftinély thine ; 
1 the mift which Art draw, 

the {pirit of the Law. 

! il, 


enti 
ifs 

if 

ip 
if 


: 
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To gain the widow’s, orphan’s pray’r ; 

To guard their rights, their caufe main- 
tain, 

Whilft wealthy clients fue in vain. 


And happinefs unmix’d be thine. 
Philadelphia. Ww. 
: — 

For the Weekly Magazine. 
ODE on SPRING. 
RELENTLESS Winter now is o'er, 
His ruffian ftorms infult no more, 
PR plhesg? p e  oi 
now genial Spring to , 
The bits $a Conbiiaiite tite 
Nor fhall the kind and focial mufe, . 
In fullen apathy refufe, , 
To join this chorus gay; 


Her brethren of the grove among, 
Exultingly difplay. 


Can all delight the fe 
Diffufing genuine fragrance wide, ; 
in all Youth’s beauty and its pride, 
Fair {miles the new-deck’d earth; 
And looks like bridegroom of the eaft, 
In gay and various colours dreft, 
Late come his chamber forth. 
And now in youthful vi green, 
The univerfal grain is fen, 
Yet is it’s feed decay’d; 
For nothing whatfoe’er we fow, 
Will ere reanimated grow, 
Unlefs it firft be dead. 
bo Body thus in earth that’s plac’d, 
ith a new beauty fhall be ’d, 
(By the infpir’d ’tis faid) ite 
And rifing from it’s tranfient tomb, 
In the fair fields of Heav’n fhall bloom, 
In Spring which ne’er fhall fade. 


THE HAPPY FIRE SIDE. 
"TBE hearth was clean, the fire clear, 
The kettle on for tea; 

Palemon in his elbow chair, 

As bleft as man could be. 
Clarinda, who his heart poflefs’d, _ 

And was his new-made bride ; 
With head reclin’d w his breaft, 

Sat toying by his fide. 





Stretch'd at his feet, in happy fate, 


A fav’ rite dog was laid; 
By whom a little fportive cat 
In wanton humour play’d. 
Clarinda’s hand he gentty prefs’d; 
She ftole an am’rous we 
And blufhing, modeftly confefs’d 
The of her blifs. 


Palemon, with a heart elate, 
Pray’d to Almighty Jove, 
That it might ever be his fate 
- Juft fo to live and love. 
Be this eternity, he cried, 
And let no more be given; 
Continue this my lov’d Fire Side, 
I afk no other heaven. 
INTELLIGENCE. 
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